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UP WHERE MAN HAS NEVER 
FOUGHT BEFORE 





NWASH-BUILT ENGINES W/LL BLAZE A ROAD JO V/CTORY 


In the new battle-field of the sky — Look again in the far-flung reaches 
where war was never waged before of the sky— 
—it’s a freezing 50° below zero, Soon there will be fleets of creat, 
and air is so thin ordinary engines four-engine flying boats carry- 
starve and die. ing the Navy's men and cargo. They 
Yet into these shuddering heights will come from Nash- Kelvinator. 
a plane is lifting —soaring up like a Look farther—thousands of planes 
rocket. ‘Vhrough his oxy gen mask are already flying to battle fronts on 
the pilot is confidently smiling—and propellers from) Nash- Kelvinator. 


the roar of the engine never falters. Vhis is our job ind we are initto 


Its the b.S. Navy's Corsair—a win—with all the skill we can muster. 


ship designed to outclimb, overtake And when that great day finally 


and outfight any known Nazi or 


comes—w hen the last Nazi swastika 
° ' 
Jap in the sky! 


is shot out of the sky —then vou will 
Its secret—a mighty 2.000 horse- find that from the crucible of war we 

power engine. super-charged for have brought new skill into build- 

high-altitude combat—an_ engine ine the automobiles and refriger- 

that will be built in quantity by the ators for America at peace. 

men of Nash and Kelvinator. NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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Sure I Know the Gulf South... 
V’'VE GOT A MILLION BUDDIES DOWN THERE 


eae 





e The Army knows the Gulf South—the Navy, 
too. Count the posts, camps, bases, and stations 
down here. They are everywhere. 

The Gulf South is one of the nation’s important 
war training areas because of its year-round cli- 
mate; because it’s a big country, able to shoulder 


the war load; because it is well served with rail- 


ways, waterways, highways, and skyways, and 
abundant Natural Gas! 

After the war is over—and we have won—the 
same matchless advantages and rich resources of 
the Gulf South for war await peacetime industrial 
development. There will be opportunity for YOUR 
industry in the Gulf South. 


For information on the GULF SOUTH write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 








FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 

ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 

received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 

SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 
ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE IN THE 


Gaff Soe 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS . .. HELP WIN THE WAR 


COPR., 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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News within the News 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


LIMITS ON SALARIES?.................. Pr. 4 
The war boom is over . . . that’s the or- 
der of the day .. . and it means in effect 
lower living standards. Inflation controls 
are a certainty. Presented is a frank eval- 
uation of coming controls, what they will 
mean to farmers, wage earners, taxpayers 
and consumers. This article shows in re- 
alistic terms how Uncle Sam is going to 
siphon off the individual’s surplus income. 


PARITY: WHAT IT MEANG............ Fr. Se 
Once upon a time, parity for farmers was 
a goal. The President’s crackdown is mak- 
ing it a ceiling. Presented is a primer of 
what parity is, how it determines the 
farmer’s income, how it has been a storm 
center for nine years, why it will continue 
to raise hob on Capitol Hill. 


BOMBS OVER GERMANY.............. P. 16 
The Allies are undertaking a gigantic three- 
way air offensive against Axis Europe. 
Allied big bombers continue a round-the- 
clock express service to strategic Nazi 
centers. Is it a prelude to the opening of 
one or more land fronts on the Continent? 
How long can Hitler stand this destructive 
pace before he makes use of his air re- 
serves for retaliation? What pattern is be- 
ing used by the Allied air commanders? 
These and other significant questions are 
answered in this air power analysis. 


COMMISSIONS FOR CIVILIANS....P. 19 
The urgent need for thousands on thou- 
sands of officers gives civilians a chance 
to train and receive commissions in all 
branches of the armed forces. This article 
tells what the War and Navy departments 
require of him before he is eligible for of- 
ficership, how combat officers are selected. 


KEEPING U. S. ON WHEELG........ ¥. 20 
The Baruch rubber report was hard-hit- 
ting, its recommendations just as tough. 
Carrying out of the program raises a mass 
of questions, is bound to cause discomfort 
to millions. Here are the facts that explain 


why discomfort on the home front is pre- 
ferable to defeat on the war front, for that 
is the heart of the rubber problem. 


TRANSPORTING AN AEP.............. P. 24 
Pictogram and article combine to give the 
reader an insight into just what it means 
to move millions of troops with equipment 
and supplies to the world battle fronts. 
Revealed is the staggering shipping job to 
be faced, the urgency of the merchant 
shipping program. Illustrated is how the 
problem faced by transportation experts 
in World War I compared to what’s ahead. 


THE FIGHT FOR METALG.............. P. af 
Today’s prospector isn’t looking for gold, 
he’s looking for those strategic war metals 
that formerly came from foreign sources, 
now must be uncovered in the depths of 
U.S. soil if war production is to continue 
to function. Geologists have optimistic 
things to say, industry is back-stopping 
the treasure hunters with improved min- 
ing and refining techniques. The whole 
story is told in this week’s March of 
Industry. 
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Pro and Con of National Issues............31 


Question of the Week: 


Should *Pay-as-you-go” Tax System 





Be Put Into Effect by Congress?......32 
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Install Low Cost Ceilings of ' 
| Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
OSTLY ERRORS, jangled nerves, lowered efficiency— 


that’s the price of letting noise demons have the run of 
an office. It’s not only wise, it’s profitable to get rid of them 
with ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone—the easy, low-cost 
way to bring peace and quiet to office interiors. 

There are 484 deep holes in each square foot of this new 
material—484 death traps for noise demons. That’s why 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of the sound 
that hits its surface. When it’s installed, the noise in any 
office is strikingly reduced. 

Factory-painted and ready to apply, Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone comes in 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units. It can be in- 
stalled quickly and easily to any ceiling—with little interrup- 
tion to business. Cushiontone is readily cleaned, and can be 
repainted whenever necessary without affecting its noise- 

y quieting efficiency. Its smooth, ivory-colored surface pro- 

vides excellent light-reflection. 
LET US SEND YOU a copy of our new booklet which gives 
all the facts about Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Just drop 
| a note today to Armstrong Cork Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 1218 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong’s Cushiontone | 


irmstrong’s Linoleum 


Viade by the A) makers of a 


and Asphalt Tile 
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"We attack at dawn...” 


After each night of unremitting production, war industries 
in The Chessie Corridor take a deep breath of day-shift 
workers and .. . start a fresh assault on the Axis! Especially 
now, with offense the key of America’s war effort, this 
rich industrial area is more than ever a vital factor 

. making our country the Arsenal of Democracy. 


When the war is over, an amazing story will come from 
The Chessie Corridor ... a story of wartime achievement, 
based upon American will-to-win plus this industrial area's 


tremendous store of raw materials . . . resources of power 


. native-born labor and efficiency of transportation. 


And when the war is over, those same resources—those same 
opportunities for low-cost production—will still be there . . . 
at the command of industries re-geared to peacetime markets. 


If you are engaged in wartime manufacture . . . and looking 
toward the day when peace will bring new problems 
... you should know now what The Chessie Corridor offers. 


Quick FACTs FOR Busy EXECUTIVES are available in a 
56-page book called “The Chessie Corridor—Industry’s Next 
Great Expansion Area.” For a copy write (on your business 
letterhead, please!) to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to ine, GO of America! 


A 


Serving WASHINGTON © NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © LYNCHBURG * VA HOT 
LOUISVILLE © CINCINNAT 


CHARLESTON © HUNTINGTON #* ASHLAND © LEXINGTON °« 


SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR 
COLUMSUS TOLEDO © CHICAGO 
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Design for victory is crystallizing. Means second, third and fourth fronts. 

Axis supply centers will be bombed three ways--from Britain, from Russia, 
from North Africa. Because of steadily increasing backlog of American replace- 
ments Russians can begin air attacks on Germany. (See page 16.) 

Land offensives will come when air attack has softened Nazi strongholds. 
Enlarged raids this autumn and perhaps in winter. Big troop landings in spring. 

Churchill's speech corroborates reasons for Rommel's success last July noted 
on these pages. It was weakness in British high officer leadership. This has 
now been removed and confidence instilled. 

Russia's worry over lack of second front is only partly eased by Churchill 
visit. But indications are Stalin is less restive now and preparations for aid 
from another southern front in Asia Minor are encouraging Russians. 

American and British moves look toward enveloping Africa. Madagascar re- 
veals pattern for occupation of French territory wherever Nazis have infil- 
trated. Same justification for taking Dakar and Northwest Africa as Madagascar. 

Huge installations and tremendous supply centers with long military roads 
for trucks are being constructed in Africa. It will be the southern base for 
ultimate southern front in Europe. Looking toward aid for guerrillas in Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, etc., and perhaps landings in Italy if Rommel is beaten in Africa. 

Big diplomatic battle behind the scenes secks to find way to take Finland 
out of the war and to keep Turkey neutral. Sea lanes to Russia via Murmansk 
must be protected and bases acquired for land-based planes to operate against 
Axis forces in Norway. Murmansk route into Russia will be protected at all costs. 

Slow progress in Southwest Pacific was fully expected. But progress is be- 
ing made. Our experts still divided as to what Japan will do. Some insist Japan 
is getting ready to move into India. Others insist Siberia is next victim. 

Prevailing opinion leans toward belief that Japan must attack Siberia to 
prevent bases from falling into American hands for attacks on Japan. 

China is not getting help she needs. Eventually, if Japan turns to Siberia, 
reinforcements from India to China will be greater. Theory is Japanese resist- 
ance will be weakened by northern expeditions. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 









































American air power is affecting the whole war situation slowly but surely. 
It has helped in Egypt. It will help in Russia. It is impressing Turkey. It is 
making possible the raids on Greek ports and indirectly helping Russia bomb Ru- 
manian and Hungarian bases of supply. 

Axis will feel air power from all sides more and more. 








Domestically: President is demonstrating that he is boss and means to re- 
main so. His threat to Congress to repeal farm price law by October 1 “or else" 
means more than just farm control. (See page 13.) 

Every form of economic life is subject to executive order now. 








(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 








NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Quasi-dictatorial powers will be used only for victory aims, President says. 

Congress privately is flabbergasted; but will go along with repeal plans. 

White House would like blanket resolution to deal with farm prices, wages 
and all aspects of inflation. Most members will concur rather than try to write 
a wage or farm price formula, especially before election. 

This means virtual abdication by Congress except for power of the purse. 

Leaders are in disagreement as to best form for legislation, and there is 
some fear of unfavorable reaction to the dictatorship issue. 

Labor is not afraid to let President exercise broad powers over wages. 
Union executives feel Administration will provide a flexible formula and that 
specific legislation is unnecessary. 

Much talk about prerogatives, but only talk. Congress itself is vulnerable 
for dawdling along. 


Nationwide criticism of hesitating war effort due to elections has gotten 
under skin of officialdom. 

















Legislation to draft 18-19-year-olds may come even before election. Ma- 
chinery being prepared now. Result will be to ease up on drafting of married men. 
Also, fewer married men will go if more single men can be released from industry. 

Gen. Hershey is urging married women to take jobs, thus releasing single men. 
He says wives who work will not impair deferment status of husbands hereafter. 

Unquestionably man-power situation is hecoxing acute: More women workers 
are needed. There is talk of a draft system for women, too. This would not 
come till 1943 or 1944, when man-power demands become serious as big Army will 
have drained men even from essential industries. 








Baruch report on rubber is forerunner of other investigations into handling 
of commodities. Likelihood is Baruch will become chief adviser to Nelson, but 
not a part of his organization. (See pase 20.) 

Baruch picks good men and is influencing Nelson to depend more and more on 
commodity division principle used in World War I. 

Nationwide mileage rationing is here. 

Same argument could have been made forcefully by high officials before, but 
Baruch commission report carried more weight. 








"Get tough" policy as announced in message to Congress shows little signs 
of extension. No "getting tough" yet with vast number of overlapping agencies 
and petty officials. Strike interruptions are thorn in Administration's side. 

Executive order forbidding double time on Sundays unless it's seventh day 
was first time explicit wage control came from White House. 

It caught War Labor Board unawares. . Looks as if War Labor Board may settle 
disputes, but White House will issue "directives" on wage regulation. 

Soon as Congress gives President what he asks on farm price control, he 
will move in on wage control. 

















police without another order preventing key executives from going to other jobs. 

Whole problem of controlling man power in management probably will be 
touched very little; main wage control to be directed at labor in mass ind 
tries for present. 


War _ cont ls are tightening.....we may look back on summer of 1942 as 
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a less expensive one in life and money. 


STATES NEWS 





“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


TAKE IT 


SERIOUS TIMES have fashioned serious facts for 
us to face. Realities that can’t be brushed aside 
... that must be taken “by the horns.” And the 
sooner the better. 

One of these realities is the matter of making 
a will, of safe provision for one’s heirs—a vital 
matter in a hazardous and changing world, a 
world at war. 


Nor does the thinking man stop with half 


BY 


THE HORNS 


measures in the protection of his estate. He and 
his lawyer make certain that the executor named 
in the will...even if he is a close friend... is 
covered by a judicial bond backed financially by 
a company such as The Maryland. 

The Maryland issues every form of judicial 
bond—for executors, administrators, guardians, 
trustees and receivers. Ask your agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








The March of the News 





More Licensing of Industry . . . Crackdown on Price Violators 


. .. Vote Privileges for Armed Forces . .. Women’s Flying Corps 


War controls. Plans to check pleasure 
driving coincided with actions to cut down 
other nonessential uses of materials. 

Transportation: Federal licensing con- 
trol over virtually all trucks, busses and 
taxicabs was instituted, Office of Defense 
Transportation ordered all operators of 
commercial vehicles to obtain “certificates 
of war necessity” by November 15. Gaso- 
line, tires and parts will be denied to ve- 
hicles without certificates, which may be 
withdrawn if operators fail to comply with 
ODT conservation orders. 

Lumber: All distributors of lumber and 
building materials also were put under 
licensing control. A WPB order, effective 
September 15, automatically licenses re 
tailers, wholesalers and other distributors. 
Their licenses will be withdrawn if they 
violate price ceilings or other regulations. 

Prices: A blunt warning to business that 
violations of price, rent and rationing reg- 
ulations will not go unpunished was voiced 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson. 
Pointing out that ignorance no longer is an 
excuse for violations, Mr. Henderson said 
“the time of our tolerance is past.” 

Lumber: Marking the first time the Gov- 
ernment has directed a specific industry 
to increase its work hours, lumber camps 
and sawmills in the Pacific Northwest were 
ordered to establish a 48-hour work week. 
The order followed a request for voluntary 
action which, WPB reported, was complied 
with by only 40 per cent of the industry. 

Telephones: Production of telephone 
equipment for civilian uses after Septem- 
ber 25 is prohibited by a War Production 
Board order. Telephone installations in 
residences had been frozen by an earlier 
order. Equipment in hands of the industry 
is said to be sufficient for normal repair 
and maintenance purposes. 

Clothing: Restrictions were clamped on 
shoes to save leather. After October, shoes 
made with leather or composition rubber 
soles must be limited to utility styles, in six 
specified colors. No bans apply to shoes 
made with soles of non-scarce materials. 

Food: Order freezing the 1942 pack of 
canned salmon was extended indefinitely, 
pending final determination of Govern- 
ment requirements. Upward revisions have 
brought Government 3,200,000 
cases. The 1942 pack is estimated at near- 
ly 6,000,000 cases. OPA said some salmon 
may be released for civilian consumption 
after all Government orders are filled. 


needs to 


Fighting fronts. German forces were 
hammering Stalingrad despite bitter oppo- 
sition as the Allies continued their bomb- 


8 


ing offensive over Europe. British bombers 
raided objectives in Western Germany: 
Russian bombers attacked Berlin and Bu- 
dapest. British patrols were watching for 
first signs of a resumption of Gen. Rom- 
mel’s offensive against the Allies in Africa. 

Meanwhile, Britain sent strong 
into action on Madagascar to complete 
the island and col- 
laboration between pro-Axis French offi- 
cials with the enemy. 


forces 


occupation of end 


In the Pacific, Allied ground troops 
were fighting off a Japanese invading 


column that pushed to within 50 miles 


of Port Moresby, Allied base in New 
Guinea. U.S. Marines countered Jap- 
anese air and sea raids in the Solomon 


Islands, consolidated their recently won 
positions on Guadalcanal Island. 

Forced savings. As the Senate Finance 
Committee put the finishing touches on 
its version of the new tax bill, Treasury 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., called 
for forced savings. Mr. Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal reversed the Treasury’s former po- 
sition, which favored voluntary purchase 
of War Bonds. A day earlier, the Senate 
Committee consider in- 


decided not to 


cluding forced savings in the present bill, 





Moves to Draft Youths; 
Early Calls on Students 


Preparations to draw upon the na 
tion’s younger men for the expanding 
Army are being speeded: 

1. Plans to draft youths 18 and 19 
years old are under study at the 
White House, President Roosevelt re- 
vealed. Mr. Roosevelt said he did not 
think it would be necessary to call up 
youths of that age before January, 
but that the question of enabling 
legislation is being discussed with the 
Army. A final decision will be made 
in the next few months, he added. 

2. Hearings on a bill to draft youths 
below 20, in line with the Army’s 
recommendations, were to open this 
week before the House and Senate 
Military Affairs committees. 

3. College students enlisted in the 
Army Reserve will be called to active 
duty as soon as they reach the draft 
age, the War Department announced. 
Secretary Stimson, warning that the 
Army is running short of manpower 
now, said it is probable that most of 
the men in the enlisted reserve group 
will be called up by the end of the 
present college term. 











but to create a committee to study the 
proposal further and report on January 11. 


Soldiers’ vote. Members of the armed 
forces at home and abroad were assured an 
opportunity to vote in coming elections. 
The measure, on which Congress completed 
registration requirements 
and provides for wartime suspension of poll 
tax laws in eight Southern States. Extent 


action, waives 


to which the privileges can be exercised by 
men in foreign service within the period left 
before November elections is uncertain, be- 
cause of the time required to send ballots 
out and get them back. 


Flying auxiliary. An experimental unit 
of women fliers—the Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron—was established by the 
Army Air Transport Command to ferry 
smaller Army planes from Aactories to air- 
ports. Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, com- 
mander of the ATC, said the new organiza- 
tion would be developed to the maximum. 
Tentative plans call for an initial group of 
50 women aviators who will be classified 
under Civil Service, paid $3,000 a year 
after instruction in military flying. 


Arms production. Encouraging progress 
in the race for increased output of weap- 
ons was noted by Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson. 
factories turned out in 
craft than Germany, 
combined; that tank production, already 
reaching an impressive figure, would be 
twice as great in December. Quality of 


He said American 
August more air- 
Italy and Japan 


American planes was emphasized by Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
returned from a 26,000-mile 
tour of U.S. bases in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. U.S. planes, he said, are outmatching 


restal, just 


Japanese craft, and the quality of Japanese 
flyers seems to have “deteriorated.” 


Navy enlistments. The policy of ac- 
cepting only volunteers for duty in the 
Navy will continue unchanged, Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox revealed. Asked 
to comment on a statement by President 
Roosevelt that a halt in Navy enlistments 
is under discussion in order to permit 
Selective Service to exercise direct control 
over procurement of men for all the 
armed forces, Mr. Knox said the Navy 
“intends to continue its present policy of 
voluntary enlistments as long as we can 
get the men. And we are getting them in 
very satisfactory numbers.” Approximate- 
ly 700,000 men already are on active duty 
in the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out. 
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Pontiac is now in its 19th month of war 


production. Its present assignments 
include rapid-fire anti-aircraft cannon, 
automatic field guns, other vital war 
weapons, Diesel engine assemblies, 
tank components and vital transport 
units. As this is written, all are either 


on or ahead of schedule. 


Awarded on January 20th, 1942, to PONTIAC 
for outstanding production of Navy ordnance. 





PONTIAC Vowiston o 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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(More and more American families are 
corresponding with men in the service. A 
letter or package from home is about the 
most important single factor in maintain- 
ing the morale of a fighting man. To help 
speed up mail deliveries and to prevent 
delays in delivery because of incorrect ad- 
the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps now are giving detailed instruc- 
tions on mailing to service men. Special 


dresses, 


governing 
the mailing of Christmas packages.) 


regulations have been issued 


How should mail be addressed for men 
in the Army? 


Letters and packages addressed to Army 
personnel serving outside the continental 
United States should show the grade, first 
name in full, middle initial, and last name 
of person addressed, followed by his Army 
serial number, if known: the letter or num- 
ber of the company or similar organiza- 
tion of which the addressee is a member; 
the 
battalion, if any, to which the company 
belongs; Army post office number, in care 
of the appropriate postmaster. Location of 
the overseas station should not be used, 
even is known. 


designation of regiment or separate 


when it 


What about men stationed in the United 
States? 


Their mail should show the same infor- 
mation, except that the post office address 
of the post, camp or station should be 
used. Mail addressed to Army personnel 
on maneuvers within the continental U.S. 
should show the same information as pre- 


scribed for outside the continental U.S 


Suppose the complete address _ isn’t 


known? 


In that case, it is almost impossible to get 
a letter delivered without first getting the 
address through the Adjutant General’s 
Office, War Department, Washington, D.C. 


How should mail for men in the Navy be 
addressed? 


Mail should carry, in addition to the name 
and address of the sender, the name, rank 
or rating of the addressee and the name of 
the shore establishment where he may be 
stationed if it is in the continental United 
States? 


Suppose a man is at sea or outside the 
continental U. S.? 


Then address the mail using the name of 


the ship, in care of the Postmaster, San 


Francisco, Calif., or Postmaster, New York, 


10 


Weve Beem Lsked: 


HOW TO SEND MAIL TO MEN IN THE SERVICES 


N. Y., whichever you think may be nearer 
the addressee’s station. The Postmaster at 
either city will see that the mail gets to the 
ship or station. 


What if the ship or station isn’t known? 


Then send the mail in care of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Does the same apply to men in the Ma- 
rine Corps? 


Yes, address Marine Corps mail to Post- 
master at either New York or San Fran- 
cisco, if the Marine Corps unit number is 
sknown. If this is not known, address the 
mail in care of Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 


How about using V-mail? 


The services do not require correspond- 
ents to use V-mail, but, because it is much 
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OFFICIAL ADVICE: 
Do your Christmas shipping early! 


lighter in weight, V-mail is likely tot reach 
its destination faster. 


Is V-mail private? 


Yes, completely private, except for cen- 
sors who read all types of mail. The process 
of opening the V-mail, photographing it 
on microfilm and developing it at the post 
where it is delivered is done entirely by 
machine. 


What about package sizes? 


Because of the need for shipping space for 


not be 
box and 
should not weigh more than six pounds. 


should 
an ordinary shoe 


war materials, a parcel 
larger than 





When should Christmas packages be 
mailed? 


Between October 1 and November 1. Any 
package mailed after November 1 may not 
be delivered to men stationed outside the 
U.S. 


Is there a limit to the number of pack. 
ages that can be sent to one man? 


The only limit is that not more than on™ 
Christmas package may be mailed by the 
same sender, or to the same recipient, in 
any one week. 


Are there special instructions for wrap. 
ping? 

Post Office Department advises that pack 

ages should be wrapped to withstand mor 

than usual strain and in such a way that 

the censors may open and rewrap them 

with the least possible effort. 


Are special labels necessary? 


A Christmas package should be labeled 
“Christmas Parcel.” Inscriptions such a 
Merry Christmas and “Do Not Open Un 
til Christmas,” ete., are permissible so 
long as they do not interfere with ad- 
dresses. 


What types of gifts are banned? 


Postal regulations specifically prohibit the 
sending of intoxicants, inflammable ma- 
terials—including matches of all kinds and 
lighter fluids—and poisons or compositions 
which may kill or injure. 


What is the best type of gift for men in 
the service? 


The Army and Navy recommend articles 
that are easily portable and useful in any 
climate, such as toilet kits, watches, note- 
books, pipes, wallets, pens or pencils, 
photographs, etc. Food, including cakes, 
cookies, fruits, ete., should be avoided. 
Clothing should not be sent unless it has 
been requested. 


What postage rates will be charged? 


For men outside the country, the rate will J 
be that charged to send mail to the post 
office at New York or San Francisco, other- 
wise to the post, camp or station inside | 
the U.S. 4 









How about sending money? 





Money orders should always be used. At 
many places abroad, there are local pro- 
hibitions against the importation of U.S. 
currency. 
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“| Think It Gives Too Much Light” 


OMANCE may have languished 


but their 
first electric light was sheer magic to 
most people of the Eighteen Eighties 
...a marvel not even to be matched 
by electricity’s later wonders of com- 





a little under its rays 


fort and convenience. 


Electric light brought a bright new face to all 
America after dark. Living became easier . . . 
immeasurably more pleasant. Homes, once dim 
with wick-light, glowed and shone. Streets and 
highways grew clear and safe. 

Now, when . . . even in the remotest villages . . . 
nightfall is a signal for a day's second inning, it 
is well to reflect on the immense initiative, in- 
vestment and enterprise that have gone into the 
development of present day public utilities. 


Before the first switch was snapped in the first 
home with electric light, power houses had to 
be built... generators made and installed, lines 
strung, houses wired, lamps manufactured 
These are not possible without capital. And 


before funds are invested there must be the 
security of dependable insurance . . . theremust 
be protection against the inevitable hazards of 
fire, explosion, windstorm and accident. 


The history of America has been a story of great 
industrial and commercial achievement. And 
with this progress there has been, too, the rec- 
ord of an insurance company devoted to provid- 
ing sound protection for commerce, industry 
and the home. . . for 150 years. 


Insurance Company of North America was 
founded in Independence Hall in 1792 . . . the 
first capital stock insurance company on this 
continent. Its original purpose was to insure 
ships and their cargoes. Soon the service was 
As the 


extended to include houses against fire 
needs of the nation grew, so 
did the Company's service and 
facilities. For a century and a 
half, ‘‘North America’’ has 
been a partner in American 
progress. Today, with its affili- 
ates, it writes practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 








Since insurance is an individual matter, this 
Company long ago began the system of serving 
the property-owner better through the personal 
contact of local Agents. In 1807, it established 
the method by which “‘standard protection”’ is 
prepared today . . . through the close cooper- 
ation of client, local agent and company. 
Now, “‘North America’’ has taken 
forward, pioneering step. 


another 


By projecting its ‘head office’’ facilities to 
Company Service Offices in key cities, it makes 
the complete scope of North America service 
quickly available through all its Agents and 
all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection. .. there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or a 
Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 


serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 


*“*Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co 
of North America ¢ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ¢ Nationa! Security 


Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore 


















We all have time to do Imagineering even though we’re 
working seven days a week to win the war. 

Making the start on deciding where your business is 
going to head after this thing is over doesn’t require 
stockholders’ meetings, nor even board meetings, nor 
even committee meetings. 

Best way to make your beginning is to look at the 
future in the large. The war will end. So will this produc- 
tion race on war materiel. Millions now employed at 
that kind of work will need to keep on working at some- 
thing useful. Other millions will come home from wher- 
ever, needing useful and peaceful employment. 

In the large, therefore, anyone can see that new things 
to make is a prime need for peacetime. 

That makes everyone’s individual responsibility clear’ 
and direct. 

In the eighth day of thinking time everyone has at his 
disposal, he must produce new ideas for new jobs. He must 
let his imagination soar and engineer it down to earth. 





What are you doing with that 


ALCOA ALUMINU 





He must, or else— 


We believe this deeply at Alcoa. We are using our 
eighth days that way. We mean that no man shall be 
out of a job when this thing is over for want of try on 
our part right now. 

And if you suspect that some of the results of 
our future-looking on aluminum would fit into your 
own Imagineering, let’s compare notes for future 
reference. 

ALuMINUM Company or America, 2106 Gulf | 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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LIMITS ON SALARIES? 
EFFECT OF INFLATION CONTROLS 


Lower Living Standards That Will Follow Curbs on Prices and Earnings 


Question of President's 
power to act if Congress 
fails to meet his deadline 


The American people can expect no 
more benefits from the war boom. In 
fact,.the time is at hand when they are 
to be forced to lower their standards of 
living. 

This is what the President meant when 
he warned Congress that, if laws are not 
passed for stronger price controls, decrees 
would issue from the White House. This 
warning is full of meaning for every citizen 
—from the small wage-earner to the high- 
salaried executive. 

No one is to escape the impact of war. 
The decision has been made to stop ris- 
ing wages and rising food prices. Salaries 
and profits are to be trimmed by drastic 
taxes. The time when powerful voter 
groups can cash in on the war boom rap- 
idly is ending. 

Reason for this development is clear: 
U.S. citizens have too much money— 
more than they can spend—and the Presi- 
dent proposes to see that spending slows 
down drastically. Indications are that next 
year individuals will have $115,000,000,- 
000 after they pay their taxes. But, at 
present prices, there will be available only 
$67,000,000,000 worth of goods and serv- 
ices to be bought. 


This means that $48,000,000,000 will 
be running around loose. That much 


money, bidding for a steadily shrinking 
supply of things to buy, could crack price 
ceilings wide open and send both the cost 
of living and the cost of the war to fan- 
tastic heights. 

So: The President is forced to act. 
Ceilings have been clamped over most 
prices and installment buying has been 
slowed. Now, stronger measures are to 
be taken. 

Farm price ceilings. These top the list. 
Purpose of farm ceilings is to check ris- 
ing food prices. Food is the most impor- 
tant factor in most family budgets and 
prices have been rising at the rate of 114 
per cent a month since May. Reason is 
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that controls could 


Berryman in Washington Star 





not be applied un- 
til farm prices 
climbed still more. 
Now the President 
proposes ceilings at 
present levels, or at 
parity, whichever is 
higher. (See page . 
15.) | 

Wage ceilings. # 
Once food costs are | | 
controlled, the 
President promises 
to put a brake on 
wage increases. Con- 
gress may write a 
formula of its own 
to prevent further 
wage increases. In 
either event, the day 
of generally rising 
wages is ending. 
Prospects are that 
increases of more 
than 15 per cent 
since January 1, 1941, will be disallowed, 
except in cases where workers move to 
better jobs. 

Salary ceilings. An upper limit of 
$25,000 on individual incomes again is 
proposed. This promises to be approxi- 
mated in most cases, by stiff taxes in 
the upper brackets. Taxes also will dip 
into lower-salaried groups and _ studies 
are being made of methods to prevent 
salaries from being raised just as wage 
rates are controlled. 

Taxes. Levies are to be heavier on indi- 
vidual incomes. (See page 46.) Point 
has been reached where dollars that can’t 
be spent must be sopped up, both to 
control living costs and to give the Treas- 
ury more funds. 

Savings. Persons are going to be forced 
to save a greater percentage of their in- 
comes. By one means or another, that 
threatening $48,000,000,000 is going to be 
reduced. 

Rationing. Things that people can buy 
are going to be regulated. In the months 
ahead many commodities—including foods 
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ALPHONSE GETS TOUGH 


—will become scarcer and will be distrib- 
uted according to need rather than ability 
to buy. 

The explanation of this program is 
found in the snowballing effect that the 
war effort has had on purchasing power 
in the last few years. 

Take the first war year. The United 
States weathered this year without trouble. 
The country began to emerge from a de- 
pression, and from July, 1939, to June, 1940, 
individuals pocketed $71,000,000,000 after 
paying their taxes. They spent $64,000,- 
000,000 for food, clothing, shelter and lux- 
uries and saved $7,000,000,000. The Treas- 
ury spent $9,536,000,000, but borrowed 
only 31 per cent of this sum. Prices were 
stable. 

In the second war year, beginning July, 
1940, the boom began. Americans had 

79,000,000,000 after taxes and spent $70,- 
600,000,000. Prices and living costs began 
to rise, due in part to the buying power 
of the $8,900,000,000 that remained after 
spending. At the same time, supplies be- 
gan to run short and priorities were issued 
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for metals. The Treasury spent $13,731,- 
000,000 and borrowed half of it. 

The third war year—the year ended last 
June 30—brought inflationary forces into 
action. Increased production was devoted 
almost exclusively to war goods, and, dur- 
ing the last half of the year, civilian out- 
put slackened under Government com- 
mand. Price controls were initiated and 
goods began to grow scarce. 

After paying their taxes, individuals 
had $97,500,000,000, but they spent only 
$78,500,000,000, leaving a $19,000,000,000 
surplus. The these surplus 
funds was modified somewhat by heavy 
Treasury borrowing from individuals and 
savings institutions. Federal spending 
jumped to $34,107,000,000, of which near- 
ly two-thirds was borrowed. 

Now: In the fourth war year, the situa- 
tion is becoming explosive. Individual in- 
comes, after taxes, are continuing to rise. 
Federal spending and federal borrowing 
are keeping pace, but the Treasury is be- 
ing forced to go more and more to com- 
mercial banks for funds. Such borrowing, 
by increasing bank deposits, adds to the 
surplus of spendable money. 

At the same time, shortages are becom- 
ing acute. The danger is that, with in- 
comes rising and with farm products un- 
controlled, food prices may jump sharply. 

Thus, without some means of reducing 
buying power and controlling food prices, 
living costs appear bound to rise. This de- 
velopment, in turn, could break down 
other price controls by forcing higher 
wages and higher production costs. 

This is the situation with which the 
President must deal. Federal expenses this 
year promise to exceed $78,000,000,000, 
and, under the present tax setup, the 
Treasury would have to borrow about 
$57,000,000,000, going to banks for more 
than half. Next year war outlays are ex- 
pected to jump above $100,000,000,000. 

President’s powers. To grapple with 
the problem, President Roosevelt promises 
to use whatever power he needs. He asks 
Congress specifically for power to control 


pressure of 


farm prices, but says bluntly that, if such 
power is not granted, he will exercise it 
anyway. This raises the question as to 
how much power the Chief Executive has. 

Administration lawyers are telling Mr. 
Roosevelt that his power is almost with- 
out limit during war. Under the Consti- 
tution, he is told, the President can take 
any action necessary to safeguard the na- 
tion. This include overriding or 
ignoring acts of Congress. It was under 
such interpretations that Woodrow Wil- 
son armed merchant ships in 1917: that 
Abraham Lincoln raised armies, freed the 
slaves and suspended many civil rights 
during the Civil War. 

However, the President may not have 
to use broad war powers even if Congress 
fails to act within the time limit set. He 
has many other powers including: 

Requisitioning : Supplies of goods needed 
for war may be requisitioned by executive 
order at fixed prices. Owners of goods then 
could sue for more money, but would have 
to justify their demands. 

Priorities: This power could be used to 
deny shipping space on railroads or trucks 
for goods sold at exorbitant prices. Prior- 
ity orders also could be used to deny 
equipment or materials to producers whe 
insist on higher prices. 

Market operations: A number of federal 
agencies have power to buy and sell goods 
in the open market. Thus federal funds 
could be used to influence prices. And Gov- 
ernment-held surpluses of corn, wheat and 
cotton could be dumped. 

The outlook. Action to throttle the 
present trend toward higher prices prom- 
ises to be successful. Some wages and some 


would 


prices may have to be adjusted upward, 
but experience here and abroad shows that 


an inflationary wage-price spiral can be 
avoided. In fact, present war costs are 
so tremendous that such spirals must be 
prevented. 

Present incomes of workers and farm. 
ers now are at record levels. Cash income 
of farmers has jumped to $15,100,000,000 
from $8,700,000,000 in 1939. Even when 
higher living costs are considered, farm 


income has gained 43 per cent in real & 
value. & 


The same is true of workers. Total wage | 
and salary payments have jumped 64 per § 
cent above prewar levels, and real earn. 
ings, after being adjusted to living costs, 
have climbed about 40 per cent. Factor 
workers are even better off. Pay rolls are 
up 112 per cent above 1939 and real eam- 
ings have advanced 82 per cent. 

However, an attempt to stabilize wages 
and prices at prevailing levels does not 
mean that prevailing living standards can 
be maintained. Even if income payments 
continue, the things those incomes can buy 
are going to diminish. Therefore, more 
billions of surplus purchasing power must 
somehow be siphoned away. 
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PARITY: 


EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 


Transition in Farmers’ Yardstick of Exchange from Goal to Ceiling 


Government's application of 
price formula to efforts 
to keep wages under control 


Parity, a concept of equality of prices 
that was won by farmers in 1933 after 
many years of fighting, now comes back 
to the center of public interest under con- 
ditions that are greatly changed. 

In 1933, the Government promised to 
lift farm prices from all-time low levels. 
Parity was written into law as the goal 
of federal price-raising efforts. 

Today, the Government is promising to 
hold down farm prices that are rising fast 
and threatening to go still higher. Parity is 
changed from a goal into a ceiling. 

Once, farm prices were to be raised to 
parity as a protection to the farmers 
against low prices. Now, farm pricés are 
to be limited to parity as a protection to 
consumers against high prices. 

At the same time, the concept of parity 
is beginning to be applied to keeping wage 
increases in step with the rise in the cost 
of living. Thus, labor as well as agricul- 
ture is finding out that there is a string 
attached to Government help to an eco- 
nomic group. That string is a Govern- 
ment limit upon the prices, wages, or other 
income of the group that is helped. 

But what is parity? 

As applied to farm prices, parity is a 
standard of exchange value. The law says 
that the price of any farm commodity is 
at parity when that price is high enough 
to buy a normal amount of the things for 
which farmers spend their money. 

Congress selected a period of years when 
prices were considered in good relationship 
with goods the farmers must buy. This is 
called a base period. For most farm prod- 
ucts, this is the five years between Au- 
gust, 1909, and July, 1914. The exchange 
value of any farm commodity is the stand- 
ard that determines its parity price. Three 
steps are taken by economists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in determining 
the parity price of a commodity. 

First, the average price of the commod- 
ity is ascertained for the five-year period. 
Next, the average price paid by farmers 
for a long list of things is worked out for 
the same period. In this step, costs are fig- 
ured on 86 things used by the farm fam- 
ily, on 88 other things used by farmers in 
production, and on interest and taxes. 

The amount of these things that the 
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farm commodity could be exchanged for 
in the base period is established as parity 
for that commodity. This“is defined as an 
exchange value of 100. 

The third step is to ascertain the per- 
centage of change in the average prices of 
things that farmers buy from the base 
period to the present. On August 15, this 
average was 152 per cent above the aver- 
age for the base period. So the parity 
prices of all farm commodities having the 
1909-1914 base period are 152 per cent 
above their average prices for that period. 

As applied to wages, the parity concept 
is different. The War Labor Board chose 
the wage rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1941, as 
wage parity. The Board holds that labor 
groups are entitled to wage increases of 
15 per cent from their Jan. 1, 1941, level, 
but no more, to cover increases in living 
costs from that date to May 1, 1942. 

Actual prices of farm commodities vary 
greatly among themselves from the parity 
standard. Prices of grains are from 45 
per cent to 85 per cent of parity. Prices 
of hogs are 128 per cent of parity, of beef 
cattle 137 per cent and of lambs 135 per 
cent. Hence producers of meats are first in 
line to be affected by price ceilings. But- 
terfat is 107 per cent, wholesale milk 106 
per cent, and eggs 102 per cent of parity. 
The average of all farm prices is just a 
shade under parity. 

But parity is more than ever a center of 


controversy. Last spring farmers asked and 
received a provision in the Price Control 
Act prohibiting the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration from putting any ceilings on 
farm prices below 110 per cent of parity. 
Farm leaders insisted that farmers never 
could get an average of parity unless prices 
were permitted to fluctuate somewhat 
above as well as below parity. This the 
Administration first favored, then opposed. 

Now President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress calls for repeal of the 110 per 
cent limit by October 1 and advocates ceil- 
ings on farm products at parity or at 
recent levels, whichever is higher. 

But even if voted, this will not assure a 
complete stop on farm price increases. 
Parity prices rise as fast as prices increase 
on things that farmers buy. Thus the 
parity price of wheat was $1.10 in 1939; 
rose to $1.1114 in 1940; increased to $1.20 
in 1941, and now is up to $1.34. All other 
parity prices have risen in exactly the same 
ratio. So price control is to be tied to a 
movable, not a rigid, standard of farm prices. 

Farm groups are dissatisfied with parity 
as a ceiling. They want two things: first, 
a change in the parity formula to reflect 
increases in wages, or at least increases in 
farm wages, and, second, inclusion in the 
law of ceilings on wages as well as farm 
prices. So parity today is more of a storm 
than when it was written into the law 
nine years ago. 
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MORE BOMBS OVER GERMANY: 
SHOWDOWN FOR AIR MASTERY 


Allies’ Plan of Attacking Nazi Military Centers From Three Sides | 


Offensive as prelude to 
opening of new land fronts 
on the European continent 


Air war on a scale not known before is 
beginning in Europe, with the American 
Army Air Forces getting set to play a 
decisive part. Officials expect the whole 
course of the war to be shaped by the 
outcome of this showdown fight for mas- 
tery of the air over Europe. n 

An Allied air offensive is being launched 
with a three-way pattern of bombings. 
Already Germany is blanketed by this 
pattern. Ultimately all the vast area under 
Hitler’s control will be covered. America 
is openly warning Germany that the cen- 
ters of Hitler’s military power are to be 
bombed without letup wherever they are. 

On his side, Hitler is marshaling his air 
reserves for this showdown struggle. Brit- 
ain is bracing herself to meet the shock of 
a Nazi counteroffensive against England. 
America is strengthening bomber com- 
mands and ground forces. Newer, faster, 
more powerfully armed fighter planes are 
being groomed for battle. Both sides are 


mustering all available strength for the 
supreme test that is coming. 

Unless Hitler can break up the Allied 
attacks now beginning, the success of 
these attacks is likely to determine where 
and when the new land fronts that the 
Allies have decided upon will be opened 
against the Nazis. 

Three-way offensive. From three great 
bases in the West, East and South, the 
Allies are carrying air war against the 
heart of Germany. This three-way of- 
fensive opens a new phase of a long strug- 
gle for air supremacy in Europe. Last 
spring the British led off with mass air 
attacks of 1,000 planes against Cologne 
and Essen. Now there is a change in 
strategy. This time the attacks come in 
on Germany and German-held territory 
night after night from three directions. 
Several hundred bombers are being sent 
from Britain now. But instead of occa- 
sional big raids, they go day after day and 
night after night. Six nights out of ten 
set a recent British record. 

All the essentials of German air power 
are the objectives of this new struggle for 
air mastery. German airplane factories, 
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THE BERLIN SLEEPER: America’s secret bomb sight is escorted to a bomber 
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express ready for its flight to Germany with a load of high explosives 





German airfields, and German airplanes in 
the air or on the ground are targets. Nazi 
warehouses, fuel tanks, railroads, and sup. 
ply lines on land or sea are hunted out and 
blasted. Here is a bird’s-eye view of the 
new offensive: 

From England, heavy bombing raids on 
Germany are being stepped up to a con. 
stant blasting. Four-engine American Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Liberator bombers are 
taking part. So are big British Lancasters, 
Stirlings and Halifaxes. All these ships 
easily cover a range of 1,000 miles. The 
American bombers carry three and one- 


; 
i 
| 
4 
: 


half tons of bombs and have repeatedly | 
fought off swarms of the latest German 9 


fighters. The biggest British bombers car- 
ry eight tons, four apiece of the huge two- 
ton bombs that can level a city block at 
a single blast. The raiders are manned 
mainly by British and Canadian fliers. 
But the American forces show steadily 
rising strength. 

From Russia, heavy four-engine bombers 
are flying 1,000 miles into Germany from 
the opposite direction. These Russian bomb- 
attacked Berlin, Koenigsberg, 
scattered cities in Eastern Germany, Buda- 
pest and Warsaw. 

In one night’s raids, they reported set- 
ting 38 fires in Budapest and 12 in Berlin. 
A big area in Germany is within the 1,000- 
mile range of both England and Russia. 
Every Nazi factory that has moved east- 
ward, to get out of bombing range of 
England, has moved just that much closer 
to the Russian bases of the bombers flying 
in from the east. The story is told that 
Russian bombers flying west to attack 
have passed British bombers flying east. 
Fires started by one Allied fleet have lit up 
targets for another. 

From Egypt, American Fortresses and 
Liberators are carrying the brunt of long- 
range attack. These great ships are the 
first line of offense in the Allies’ fight for 
the Near East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Time and again they have smashed 
at Axis warships and merchant ships. They 
have attacked the Rumanian refineries at 
Ploesti. They have dropped their bomb 
loads on Axis shipping at Corinth and in 
Suda Bay at Crete. These and the Royal 
Air Force twin-engine bomber-fighters are 
the Allies’ ace in the hole in the defense of 
Egypt against Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
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mel. They have crippled his supply lines 
with daylight raids battering the captured 
harbor at Tobruk. They have knocked out 
not a few of his tanks in the Axis desert 
drive on Alexandria. They are within range 
of Sicily, and the Italian boot, and almost 
if not actually in range of Tripoli. 

The Allies are finding that the best de- 
fense is an air offensive. Thus: 

Defense barriers surmounted. The new 
air offensive jumps over all Hitler's de- 
him the 


fense lines to attack 


from rear. 
The Nazi system of coast defenses, the 
secondary defense lines in’ France, the 
Maginot Line now facing west for the 
Germans, and the inner Siegfried Line— 
all these, and also the lines of defense 


against Russia are surmounted by the Al- 
lied warships of the skies. 

rela- 
tionship to Hitler’s final drives to win the 
war in Russia and in the Near East this 
vear. The air attacks get under way as 
Hitler is everything imto 
push for Stalingrad and for the Caucasus. 
These attacks are a kind of race to sap 


The air offensive has the closest 


throwing his 


his strength behind the lines. 

Prelude to land attack. The new three- 
way air offensive is a forerunner of moves 
Allied fronts against Hitler. 
Allied decisions on strategy are now two 
months old. The conclusion is reached that 
the power of Germany must be broken on 
the battlefields of Europe. All these things 
are revealed by President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, reporting the results of 
conferences of British and American staff 
leaders in July in London. 

This means a 
vasion, not 
But it also means that bombing still can 
be exploited to the limit of the Allies’ 
powers in the air, as a prelude to land 
attack. The determination to make that 
land attack is expressed to Premier Stalin 
by President Roosevelt as well as by Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

Allied canvass of at least a dozen pos- 
sible points of launching a land offensive 
is revealed by the President. When and 
where the Allies will move next are strict 
military secrets. No reliable information is 
available as to official choices of places 


to open new 


for a land in- 
reliance on bombing alone. 


decision 


for invasion. The most obvious and most 


widely and publicly discussed possibili- 
ties of approach, however, include these: 
France and the Low Countries. In one 


sense, the dress rehearsal raid on Dieppe 


was a forerunner of the present air of- 
fensive. It lured the Nazis into an un- 
planned and disastrous slugging match 


for mastery of the air over the battlefield. 
More big raids on the invasion coast of 
Belgium or Holland would 
make Hitler choose again between risking 


France, or 
such an air battle, or of abandoning mas- 
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U. S. 


Seated: Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz 


Air Forces commander 


Standing: Brig. Gen. Ira Eaker 


Bomber commander 


tery of the air in the neighborhood to the 
Allies. The present air offensive is an even 
broader challenge to the Nazis. They never 
can tell this forerunner 
of another reconnaissance in force, or when 


when may be a 
that in turn might become a real invasion. 

West Africa. The advantages of an Al- 
lied effort to liberate French Morocco and 
Algeria from the danger of Nazi domina- 
tion Once established, an 
army landing there and moving eastward 
could take over Tripoli, liquidate Rom- 
mel, drive the Axis out of Africa, and re- 
possess the Mediterranean. The basis for 
air attack, and later an invasion of 
Italy would be laid’ This could be done 


are obvious. 


an 


with far less man power than the mass 
armies of 1,000,000 or more men that are 
being talked about. 

Finland and Norway. An Allied move 
to safeguard the northern supply line to 
Russia is sorely needed. German armies 
are in gunshot of the southern artery up 
the Volga. The only main line into Rus- 
is that to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel. Its value thus is magnified. An Al- 
lied force to protect Murmansk could start 


sia now 


a move to liberate Finland and Norway. 
Each of these fronts might provide new 
air bases to carry the airplane offensive to 
Germany from new directions or from 
closer bases. Each would cut down the ef- 
fectiveness of Germany’s airplane and 


the Allies. 


The following table, showing the num- 


submarine campaigns against 


bers of bombings against the principal 





Lieut. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 


Commander of all U.S. forces 


Brig. Gen. Frank Hunter 


Fighter commander 


AIR COMMANDERS IN LONDON MAP BOMBING OFFENSIVE 
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Maj. Gen. Walter Frank 3 
Air Service commander 4 
Brig. Gen. Robert Candee ; 
Ground Support commander 
target cities, reveals the mounting fury of 
the attacks being made on Germany. 
City Bombings City Bombings 
Cologne 104 Frankfort 34 
Bremen 97 Essen 42 
Hamburg 94 Dusseldorf 49 
Duisburg 61 Aachen 15 
Mannheim = 54 Mainz 7 
Kiel +7 Turin (Italy) 17 


Milan (Italy) 9 


The British have raided German cities 
from Rostock on the north, to Berlin, and 
to Augsburg and Munich in the south. The 
foregoing are only the most-bombed cities. 

Allied danger vs. Allied advantage. 
The Allied danger is that Germany may 
be able to swing from victory in Russia 
to a smashing air attack, and_ possibly 
even an invasion of England. The Allies 
also have important advantages: 

Up to now, Germany has been exploit- 
ing her interior position and interior lines. 
Now that position is beginning to expose 
her to bombing from all directions. The 
availability of England, Russia and Egypt 
as forward bases for carrying air attack 
directly to Germany is a great advantage. 
Further advantages are the security of 
America as a remote base, and the great- 
ness of its productive power. 

U.S. air strength already is a formid- 
able reserve. As the fight grows, it will be- 
come more heavily engaged. In the end, 
U.S. Air Forces may tip the balance 
against Hitler. 
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How a Civilian Can Get 


An Officer's Commission 


Need for Men to Lead Fighting Forces and for Duty Behind Lines 


Rigorous training for 
combat commands. Many 
posts open to specialists 


The Army and Navy, getting ready 
for action in every corner of the world, 
are colliding with the greatest need they 
ever have had for officers to command men 
and ships. That fact is opening the door 
to service commissions for many a quali- 
fied civilian. And many more are needed. 

But getting a commission in either serv- 
ice is much like finding a job in industry. 
It must be earned by a strenuous course 
of training. Or the civilian must know of 
a special need in the armed forces which 
he is peculiarly qualified to fill. 

Both the Army and the Navy have this 
specific rule: No officer shall command 
men under fire unless he has been through 
a rigorous training period which has weed- 
ed out those unfit for such command. 

Each service has its own method of 
selecting officers, but in each the road to a 
commission is easier in a_nonfighting 
branch, Traditionally, the Army and Navy 
look upon their soldiers, sailors and Ma- 
rines as men whose lives shall not be spent 
uselessly. To that end, good officers, who 
have qualified under rigorous training, are 
sought for them. 

The Army sends all applicants for line 
commissions through officer candidate 
schools. War Secretary Stimson is taking 
a personal interest in this phase of the 
developing Army, and the regulations are 
getting tougher all the time. He insists 
that officers sent to combat duty must 
get their commissions the hard way. 

There are several ways in which a man 
can reach an officer candidate school. If 
he is an R.O.T.C. graduate, two months 
or less in such a school will turn up a com- 
mission. If he is in class 3-A because of 
dependents—and over 30—he can talk the 
matter over with his draft board and ar- 
range for admission to the Army, spend 
three months there, and, if his work meets 
the required standard, gain admission -to 
an officer candidate school. If he makes 
the grade, he gets the commission. If not, 
he can return to civil life until drafted. 

A man already in the service, through 
draft or otherwise, can get to officer can- 
didate school through the recommendation 
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of his commanding officer. This is true 
even after he has gone to England. Lieut. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower has set up 
an officer candidate school there. 

For combat service, however, an of- 
ficer’s age must fall within certain brack- 
ets. He must be under 30 to be a second 
lieutenant, under 35 for first lieutenant, 
under 43 for captain, under 46 for major, 
under 50 for lieutenant colonel, under 55 
for colonel. 

Noncombat officers find the path some- 
what easier. But the tendency is growing 
to put them in the Army Specialist Corps 
and reserve the officer status for fighting 
men. The need is great for engineers, 
mechanics, aviation experts, for men who 
know communications, electricity, radio, 
telephone, food and transportation, or for 
medical technicians or instrument makers. 

Such applicants can write to the com- 
manding general of the Service Command 
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AMERICAN PLAN: Up and down both 
coasts the Army has taken over hotels 
to house its officer candidates. 


Area for their district (a new name for 
the old Army Corps Area) and file an appli- 
cation with the procurement and recruit- 
ing branch. The application winds up in 
the Adjutant General’s Office for study 
by the personnel board, which tries to 
match qualifications to needs. 

For the Navy, there are many types of 
service and the way to a commissionevaries 
according to the branch of the Navy for 
which the applicant is destined. Officer 
ages vary according to the type of service, 
as do educational requirements, but there 
are a few common landmarks. Only citizens 
are eligible. Application must be made to 
the director of Naval Officer Procurement 
of the naval district in which the applicant 
lives, and all inquiries about its progress 
thereafter go to the same place. 

All applicants must take with them 
a stack of material, including evidence 
of citizenship, educational qualifications, 
fingerprint records, letters of recommenda- 
tion and references, physical report, photo- 
graphs, prior military or naval record, 
pension information and an agreement to 
enroll in a Navy correspondencescourse. 

All volunteer reserve officers in special 
service branches, which cover most of the 
combat spots, must have certainsminimum 
educational qualifications. These are: A 
professional or scientific degree from a 
recognized institution; two years of college 
credits or professional experience. 

With variations according to the type of 
service, this applies to deck officers, en- 
gineer officers, aviation officers, civilian 
pilot reservists, communications, intelli- 
gence, ordnance, legal, medical, dental, 
supply, construction and civil engineering 
officers and officers on shore duty. Usually 
the educational qualifications run higher 
than the minimum, according to the tech- 
nical type of work required. A period of 
indoctrinal and high-pressure naval train- 
ing precedes assignment to active duty. 

Merchant marine reserve officers move 
directly into the Navy from service with 
merchant ships, and the specification here 
is chiefly that they shall know their busi- 
ness, irrespective of formal education. 

Enlisted men may move through the 
ranks and through Navy training schools, 
including the Naval Academy, to an offi- 
cer’s berth. But there is no easy, short 
road to a Navy commission. 
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KEEPING THE U.S. ON WHEELS: 
TIRES FOR MOST MOTORISTS 


New Mileage Reduction Plan for Equalizing Wear on Rubber 


Decision that national gas 
rationing is only solution 
of critical supply problem 


This country is to remain a nation on 
rubber-tired wheels, but those wheels must 
turn more slowly and less frequently for 
at least 18 months and possibly longer. 
This is the real significance of the rubber 
program now adopted by the Government. 

American motorists now know what to 
expect as to gasoline and tire supplies. 
They are to be deprived of neither, but 
their gasoline is to be drastically curtailed. 
Gasoline rationing is to spread from the 
Eastern Seaboard to the entire country. 

Prospects are that most of the 27,000,000 
cars now on the road will be able to get 
retreads or recaps for worn-out tires. But 
tires must be inspected regularly; cars 
must drive no faster than 35 miles an hour; 
pleasure driving will all but stop; and car 
owners will be urged strongly to sell sur- 
plus tires and tubes to the Government. 

The average mileage of the cars now on 
the road is to be reduced through gasoline 
rationing from 6,700 miles to 5,000 miles a 
year. For most drivers this means only 
enough gasoline to travel less than 3,000 





miles. Two-thirds of the cars in present 
rationed areas are limited to 2,880 
miles a year. Such drastic curtailment is 
necessary because many cars in essential 
use must go more than 5,000 miles. 

Best estimates are that farmers ordinari- 
ly drive 5,750 miles a year; workers, 7,660 
miles; more than 12,000, and 
doctors, almost 13,000 miles. This mileage, 
too, must be cut down, but, since a lot of 
it cannot be reduced to the 5,000-mile 
average, nonessential drivers must sacrifice 
still more. The average family car is to 
spend much more time in the garage. 

Rationing effects promise to be wide- 
spread. Many service stations doubtless 
will close. Refineries will curtail operations 
and small oil operators may cap their 
wells. In addition, local and State revenues 
will drop as receipts from gas taxes shrink. 

Reasons for this program are set forth 
in the report of the President’s Rubber 
Investigating Committee, headed by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board in the last World War. 
He was assisted by James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, and Karl 
T. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Committee finds that in 1943 the 
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nation will face a critical rubber situation. 
Stock piles by then will have shrunk to a 
dangerous level, and, unless the synthetic 
program comes through on schedule, a 
civilian and military breakdown can result. 
It is to avoid this breakdown for both 
soldiers and civilians that the rubber pro- 
gram is being adopted. 

Briefly, the situation is this: 

Rubber supply. Between July 1, 1942, 
and Jan. 1, 1944, the nation must get along 
with 631,000 tons of crude rubber. This 
includes 578,000 tons on hand and expected 
imports of 53,000 tons. 

Essential demand. Against this supply, 
essential demands—amilitary, foreign coun- 
tries, and commercial cars—will require 
842,000 tons of rubber. These demands 
take no account of civilian needs. Thus a 
deficit of 211,000 tons of crude rubber is 
foreseen by the end of 1943. 

Synthetic rubber. Hope is held, how- 
ever, that 425,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
will be available this year and next. A 
slight margin of safety thus would result, 
but the Committee warns that a delay in 
output of as little as four months could 
jeopardize civilian operations. 

Reclaim. A total of 567,000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber is counted on during the 
critical period. Military and other essen- 
tial needs will take 429,000 tons, leaving 
only 138,000 tons to recap civilian tires. 

Rubber for civilians. Nevertheless, the 
Committee urges that 4,000 tons of crude 
rubber and 54,000 tons of Thiokol, a syn- 
thetic, should be released for civilians in 
addition to the reclaim. 

This would be far under normal re- 
quirements. Normally civilians would use 
250,000 tons of rubber for tire replace- 
ments. However, with strict curbs on 
speed and travel, these amounts are ex- 
pected to be sufficient to keep the present 
number of private cars on the road. 

This explains the need for gasoline ration- 
ing. Haste in installing the system is urged 
by the Committee. The Committee notes 
that “the nation now is driving on rubber 
borrowed from a happier past. Without 
recaps and replacements, the majority of 
civilian cars would be forced off the road 
by irreplaceable tire failures.” 

The report also criticizes the Administra- 
tion for failure to adopt a recapping pro- 
gram earlier, pointing out that the more 
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tires are worn, the fewer the tires that can 
be recapped and the greater the wastage 
of rubber. 

More than gasoline rationing is needed, 
however, to provide the nation with mini- 
mum supplies of rubber. The synthetic pro- 
gram must go forward without a hitch, 
and no delays can be allowed in building 
plants already planned. To achieve this 
goal, the program calls for: 

A rubber czar. A rubber administrator 
is to take complete charge of the nation’s 
rubber problem. He will act under Chair- 
man Donald Nelson of the War Production 
Board, but is to have undisputed authority 
over research, development, construction, 
and operation of synthetic plants. 

Prospects are that funds hitherto handled 
by the Rubber Reserve Co., a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., will 
be placed under control of the new ad- 
ministrator. 

The administrator also is to have a 
technical staff of independent experts to 
advise him on the best means of speeding 
and managing synthetic output. 

Revised priorities. The Baruch study 
finds every reason to believe that synthetic 
plants can be completed on time, but adds: 
“There is grave doubt whether the plants 
actually will be erected as planned unless 
something is done at once to change the 
situation in regard to the flow of materials 
to fabricators.” 

Many of the shortages in critical ma- 
terials could be solved, in the opinion of 
the Committee, with a “simple, sound and 
workable system of priorities.” The need 
for highest and sure priorities for rubber 
plants is emphasized as the only means to 
avert disaster. 

Oil refineries. Immediate conversion of 
oil refineries to the making of butadiene— 
an essential ingredient in synthetic rubber— 
is in the cards. The Petroleum Co-ordinator, 
acting under direction of the rubber ad- 
ministrator, is to have charge of this part 
of the program. 

Purpose of the conversion is not to 
substitute refineries for plants already 
scheduled, but to add to the program. Oil 
refineries are expected to be able to produce 
100,000 tons of butadiene in 1943, which 
will permit production of 110,000 tons of 
Buna rubber. 

Refinery capacity is expected to be avail- 
able in shutdown plants and in capacity 
released through curtailment of gasoline 
production. 

Plant construction. Three processes are 
needed to produce Buna rubber, the major 
reliance of the present program. One plant 
produces styrene, another butadiene, and 
a third combines the two ingredients to 
make rubber. At present not one of the 
processes is in large-scale operation. 
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BARUCH AND 
“No middle course” 


Therefore, rush orders on construction of 
one full-scale plant for each operation is 
to be undertaken. The idea is to have these 
plants operating by next March, so any 
technical difficulties can be detected and 
solved in time to avoid disastrous delays. 

Expansion plans. A step-up in the 
Government synthetic program to 1,106,- 
000 tons a year now is planned. However, 
no new synthetic processes are to be sub- 
stituted for those already approved. 

This means that Buna plants are to ex- 
pand from 705,000 tons to 845,000 tons, 
with the addition of 69,000 tons of Neo- 
prene, 60,000 tons of Thiokol, and 132,000 
tons of Butyl rubber. 

Unless breakdowns occur, therefore, the 
U.S. should solve its rubber problem in 
1944 with a new $600,000,000 industry 
built in record time. In fact, if the program 
is well advanced late in 1943, restrictions 
on civilian driving may be relaxed. 

Rubber from grain. This process still 
takes a back seat in the program. How- 
ever, a plant to produce 30,000 tons of 
rubber from grain is recommended, to be 
started late next year when material short- 
ages are expected to ease. But, if other 
plants then promise to meet military and 
civilian demands, the grain plant may be 
shelved. 

In addition, a plant is to be built in the 
grain belt, near a navigable river, to pro- 
duce 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol. This 
is regarded as a safety measure to provide 
material for possible expanded needs for 
explosives or rubber. 

Tire factories. Plans also may call for 
the expansion of rubber manufacturing 
facilities to keep pace with expanded syn- 





PRESIDENT 


thetic output. Present processing capacity 
is placed at 775,000 tons, and more time 
is required to process synthetic than nat- 
ural rubber. A decision on this point is 
expected to be made next April by the 
rubber administrator. 

Criticism. Along with its recommenda- 
tions, the Baruch report comments sharply 
on past errors and inefficiencies in handling 
the rubber program. The Committee asks 
why Russian information on synthetic pro- 
duction was not obtained when offered, and 
recommends that efforts be made in this 
direction. 

Particular criticism is levied at Admin- 
istration failure to employ a recognized 
group of experts to make technical de- 
cisions on various proposals. Instead, re- 
liance was placed upon a part-time tech- 
nical adviser, aided by committees drawn 
from industry. 

The Committee finds further that con- 
flicts between the Rubber Reserve Co. and 
the Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator de- 
layed plans for taking butadiene from oil 
refineries, and notes that the butadiene 
program now lags behind the other two 
processes. 

Also, the report states that only recently 
has full information on synthetic rubber 
processes been made available to all rubber 
companies. Rubber Reserve Co. was sup- 
posed to release this information, but, the 
report states, “it did not do so for some 
six weeks in spite of repeated efforts of the 
Rubber Branch of WPB.” 

These conflicts and disputes explain the 
decision to reorganize the rubber program 
and place operations under a single ad- 
ministrator. 
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The time has come to amend the Constitution—to 
streamline it not only for war-making but to meet the 
challenging problems of the post-war era. 

Candor, honesty, a respect for the opinions of the 
people and frankness as between the leaders in gov- 
ernment and the nation demands a change. It should 
be accomplished in the manner prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself. To attain a desirable objective—vic- 
tory—we are mistakenly attempting in government 
today to do by subterfuge and the tricks of expediency 
that which is expressly forbidden by the Constitution. 

George Washington left this imperishable piece of 
advice in his Farewell Address: 

“If in the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional powers be in 
any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates. But let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly overbalance in perma- 
nent evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield.” 

Speaking over the radio on March 9, 1937, President 
Roosevelt described the American form of government 
as a “three-horse team.” He said: 


PRESIDENT AND 
CONSTITUTION 
AT VARIANCE 


“The three horses are, of 
course, the three branches of 
government—the Congress, 
the Executive and the 
Courts. Two of the horses are pulling in unison 
today; the third is not. Those who have intimated 
that the President of the United States is trying 
to drive that team, overlook the simple fact that 
the President, as Chief Executive, is himself one 
of the three horses. 

“It is the American people themselves who are 
in the driver’s seat. 

“It is the American people themselves who 
want the furrow plowed. 

“It is the American people themselves who ex- 
pect the third horse to pull in unison with the 
other two. 

“TI hope that you have re-read the Constitution 
of the United States. Like the Bible, it ought to be 
read again and again.” 


“THREE HORSES” 


By DAVID LAWRENC: 
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We read the Constitution then and found no provi) 
sion permitting the Executive or Congress to coerce the | 
Supreme Court or nullify its opinions by means df) 
specially appointed extra judges. We read the Const.) 
tution again this week. We cannot find therein any 
article or provision which justifies a President in mak 
ing, as he did on Sept. 7, 1942, the following statement} 

“In the event that the Congress should fail to ff 
act, and act adequately, I shall accept the respon- ' 
sibility, and I will act.” 


WAR AS EXCUSE 
FOR VIOLATION 
OF BASIC LAW 


The particular question unde 
consideration concerns a law dj) 
Congress on farm prices whichij 
the President wants repealed by| 
October 1st because, he says, the war effort will be im- F 
periled unless this is done. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which permits! 
a Chief Executive to repeal or to order repealed an act? 
of Congress. On the contrary, the Constitution says: 
“He (the President) shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” 

But it is urged that this is war and that failure to 
avert economic chaos by exercising controls over the 
cost of living might cause us to lose the war. 

Abraham Lincoln also faced that kind of crisis dur- 
ing the Civil War when he felt compelled to ignore 
constitutional guarantees of the right of a citizen to 
trial by civilian tribunals. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a unanimous opinion written in 1866 
by Lincoln’s personal friend, Justice Davis, said: 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, 
and covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, in all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

“No doctrine involving more pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the wit of man than 
that any of the Constitution’s provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great exigencies of 
government. Such a doctrine leads directiy to 
anarchy or despotism—the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false.” 

Now let us look at what might be termed Lincoln's 
defense—written, of course, long before the Supremt 
Court decision, and contained in his well known lettet 
to A. G. Hodges on April 4, 1864: 

“My oath to preserve the Constitution imposed 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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' Mr. Roosevelt's effort to form a team by demanding that 
Congress pull in unison with the Executive—Need for a 
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[ constitutional amendment to safeguard people’s rights. 
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' stroyers to Britain in the summer of 1940 in what 
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on me the duty of preserving by every indispen- 
sable means that government, that nation, of 
which the Constitution was the organic law. Was 
it possible to lose the nation, and yet preserve the 
Constitution? By general law life and limb must 
be protected, yet often a limb must be amputated 
to save a life, but a life is never wisely given to 
save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise uncon- 
stitutional, might become lawful by becoming 
indispensable to the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion through the preservation of the nation. Right 
or wrong, I assumed this ground and now avow it. 
I could not feel that, to the best of my ability, I 
had ever tried to preserve the Constitution if, to 
save slavery or any minor matter, I should permit 
the wreck of the government, country, and Con- 
stitution all together.” 
Was not this, in effect, the reasoning of President 
Roosevelt when he dispatched those over-age de- 


many of the best informed lawyers in the country said 
was a direct violation of the explicit provisions of an 
Act of Congress prohibiting any such transfer of our 
vessels by the government? 

Why should it be necessary to resort to subterfuge 
at any time? Why should the device of a “legal” opin- 
ion, conveniently rendered at will by one of the Presi- 





dent’s own appointees—the Attorney General—have 
to be employed to justify a plain act of usurpation of 
power by the Executive? 

And yet those over-age destroyers may have saved 
England and thereby saved America. Control of farm 
prices today may be absolutely necessary to save our 
economic situation from runaway inflation. 


OUR RIGID SYSTEM We have no formal procedure 
THREATENS UNITY for ascertaining the will of the 
IN EMERGENCY people except in elections held 

every two years for members of 
Congress and every four years to elect a President. 





Even then, lots of issues are intermingled and a clear- 
cut expression of the people’s wishes on any specific 
issue is well nigh impossible. 

Our rigid system of elections and tenure for the 
Presidency and Congress has brought us near to the 
edge of disaster already. Why, for instance, should it 
have been necessary for a presidential election to have 
been held and a campaign begun in those fateful 





months of 1940 when France had collapsed and Brit- 
ain was fighting with her back to the wall? Could ever 
a More opportune moment have been chosen by Hitler 
to count on partisan campaigning to paralyze our effi- 
ciency even as the needs of the cause of democracy 
demanded all-out production and a unified govern- 
ment with a united people behind it? 


WE MUST ADOPT Now, again in 1942, with Russia 
A MORE FLEXIBLE fighting our battle and calling 
SET OF CONTROLS for help, why are we drifting? 

Why must there be a congres- 
sional election in these critical months? 

The British have not had a general election since the 
war began in September 1939. Neither has Canada. 
There have been by-elections and some referenda and 
in England there has even been a change in the Prime 
Ministry, but all this has merely demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of the flexible democratic process known as 
the parliamentary system. 

The trend in the last nine years under the New Deal 
has been toward centralization of government, espe- 
cially in economic matters. Extraordinary powers have 
been exercised by the Federal Government without a 
single amendment to the Constitution even being sub- 
mitted to the people. If we must have a nationalized 
government, shouldn’t the people be permitted also an 
instantaneous check on such a government? 

If ever there has been corroboration of the need for 
such a change, it is in these war days, when the Presi- 
dent and Congress can be at loggerheads without an 
opportunity available to the people definitely to fix re- 
sponsibility on either branch of the government. 

Let Congress, therefore, pass and submit to the peo- 
ple an amendment to the Constitution whereby a two- 
thirds vote of both houses shall be sufficient at any 
time to remove a President, and a two-thirds vote 
shall be sufficient to name his successor. If the people 
be in disagreement with the Congress, and an Execu- 
tive wishes to challenge the judgment of two-thirds of 
Congress, the same amendment should provide for the 
holding of a general election of members of Congress 
to test that issue. Forbearance and a high degree of 
patriotism will prevent the abuse of that privilege here 
as in Canada and Britain in times of international 
crisis. But the presence of such a check will make 
America a three-horse team, and the people will al- 
ways be in the driver’s seat. 
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The United States is getting set to send millions of 
men overseas. To get these men abroad and to feed, 
clothe and equip them presents a staggering shipping 
problem. Its. vastness is shown by the Pictogram. 

Briefly, the problem is this: To transport 1,000,000 
troops overseas, with their initial equipment and one 
month’s supplies, would require 400 troop ships and 730 
cargo ships, a total of 1,130 vessels averaging 9,000 tons 


each. The transport task would require 10,170,000 tons 
of shipping, or approximately one-third of the troop and 
merchant shipping space now in the hands of the Allies. 

But there is more to the problem than the original trip 
abroad. The troops must be maintained after they ar- 
rive. This requires a steady ferrying service of ships car- 
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pee 480 cargo Ships 


7,920,000 tons 
(400 Troop Ships 








rying food, clothing and new equipment to replace the 
guns, ammunition and other expended supplies. To main- 
tain 1,000,000 men overseas, assuming that 60 days 
would be required for each ship to load, cross an ocean, 
return and reload, would require 184 additional ships op- 
erating in continuous service. 

That is the shipping problem of the present war. It 
was not so vast in the first World War when armies 
traveled lighter, were not so highly mechanized as they 
now are. Then, the number of troop ships required to 
carry a million-man army was the same as it is now— 
400. But only 480 cargo ships were needed to carry equip- 
ment and a month’s supplies on the initial crossing, in- 
stead of the 730 required now. Present-day maintenance, 
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too, is much greater than in 1917-18. Instead of the 184 
cargo ships now needed to supply a million-man army 
abroad, only 82 were needed in the first World War. 

The vast increase in the number of ships needed now is 
not due alone to heavier equipment. It must be borne in 
mind that, during the first World War, the AEF ob- 
tained a large portion of all its maintenance supplies and 
materiel from our Allies in Europe. In this war, the AEF 
not only must provide all of its own requirements, but 
also a substantial part of the requirements of its Allies. 

Entering into the problem, too, is the fact that many 
American troops are going much farther away from home 
than the 3,000-mile journey to Europe. This means that 
one supply ship in constant service may make only two 
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and one-half trips a year instead of five, thus requiring 
double the number of ships needed to maintain a million 
men in the European theater. : 

The magnitude of the problem becomes more apparent 
with realization that a million-man Army is just a begin- 
ning. American expeditionary forces to all parts of the 
world probably will number several times a million. Be- 
tween five and twelve tons of equipment must accom- 
pany each soldier sent overseas. In addition, between 
three-quarters to one and one-quarter tons of food, cloth- 
ing and other supplies must be transported monthly to 
maintain one man. 

This overseas transportation job is just one of the 
many functions of the Army’s Services of Supply. 
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_ the Presidents Weel. 


A Challenge to Congress 


Sidetracking of Political Campaigns as Mr. Roosevelt Demands Action 


Differences between House 
and Senate on Legislation 
to control prices and wages 


President Roosevelt is putting Congress 
on an uncomfortable spot at a most em- 
barrassing time. Bit by bit, he is telling 
the nation some of the hard things it must 
do to win the war. Some of them call for 
action by Congress. And in the main they 
are things that Congress had hoped not 
to have to face until after the November 
election. 

But the enemies seem more interested 
in winning the war for their side than in 
seeing how the votes go in November. The 
Axis keeps pounding at Russia, crowding 
toward Australia, stirring in the Egyptian 
desert. In the United States, men are 
drained steadily into the armed forces, 
prices march drearily upward and rubber 
wears out. 

The net result was the call from Mr. 
Roosevelt which interrupted a_ political 
campaign just as it was warming up. The 
last primaries will be finished this week. 
Congressmen who would like to be at 
home telling the voters what they think of 
their opponents must interrupt their cam- 
paigns to work on legislation which in nor- 
mal times is a nightmarish ordeal for the 
politicians. They may avoid a vote on 
taxes and drafting 18 and 19-year-olds 
until after November, but they must vote 
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on the problem of cutting farm prices be- 
fore October or risk being called impotent 
as an institution. 

If the public opinion polls are any in- 
dication, however, not even Mr. Roosevelt 
has gone as far as the nation is willing to 
go in putting its shoulder behind the war 
effort. The President is still holding back 
on orders to put nonwar workers into war 
industries. The polls say the nation favors 
this, and even stronger regimentation to 
get on with the war. And the general re- 
action to Mr. Roosevelt’s ultimatum that 
he would deal with farm prices unless 
Congress acted before October 1 indicated 
that he had popular support for his posi- 
tion. 

The President had been advised that, in 
a general sort of way, he had the powers 
needed to avert a national disaster which 
would interfere with winning the war. But 
his advisers found no specific power to 
reach farm prices as such. He wanted that 
power put into plain words. 

This was the problem that he put to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and House Demo- 
cratic Leader John W. McCormack when 
they showed up at the White House for a 
talk. Senator Alben Barkley, the Demo- 
cratic leader on the other side of the 
Capitol, failed to get back in time for the 
first talk. When he did return, the House 
and Senate ideas were found to run along 
different lines. Mr. Rayburn favored a 
simple declaration, giving the President in 
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CONGRESS LEADERS RAYBURN, McCORMACK: The press got an earful 












plain words the power he wants to deal 
with farm prices. The Senate wants to tie 
wage control into a farm price measure. At 
the week’s end, the whole group was back 
at the White House for another talk. But 
the Senate plan is likely to be the one that 
Congress adopts. 

The presidential visiting list was short- 
ened. Lord Halifax, the British Ambas- 
sador, was in to talk about the growing 
might of the armed forces that is develop- 
ing in Britain for the coming blow against 
Hitler. The White House had disclosed 
early in the week that decisions for mili- 
tary operations had been made at a ten- 
day conference of American and British 
chiefs of staff in London in July. The 
whole conduct of the war was canvassed 
at this meeting. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s other visitors included 
Bernard Baruch, the chairman of a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the rubber 
situation, and the two other committee 
members, Dr. Karl T. Compton and Dr. 
James B. Conant. Weary from an all- 
night session in which they had whipped 
their report into final shape, the com- 
mittee gave Mr. Roosevelt a_ sharply 
worded document which he passed along 
promptly to Congress with praise for the 
committee’s efforts. 

At his single press conference, the 
President said he intended to act quickly 
upon the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, that an administrator to direct the 
rubber program would be picked over the 
week end and that other suggestions of 
the committee would be translated into 
action immediately. 

He listed as in the discussion stage pro- 
posals to stop the enlistment of youngsters 
in the Navy and plans for drafting 18 and 
19-year-olds. The latter is not likely to 
happen before next January. 

For the first time this summer, Mr. 
Roosevelt disclosed that he had visited 
Hyde Park and had gone driving on the 
Albany Post Road, which passes his’estate. 
As a test of other people’s driving, he said 
he held the speed of his own car to 35 miles 
an hour for 12 miles, and, at the end of that 
stretch, 22 cars had piled up behind him 
All had been moving at a faster rate until 
slowed by the Secret Service. 

The conference brought a confession of 
The President referred to Yugo- 
slavia as Serbia in a recent speech. He said 
the reason was that he used to collect 
stamps from Serbia and the name had 
stuck with him 


error. 
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Concentrated firepower ...a smashing blast of 
machine gun bullets and cannon shells spit- 
ting from one point—and heading hell-bent 
for the target. 

That's the kind of firepower that makes a 
warplane a tough customer. That's the kind 
of firepower a Lockheed P-38 “Lightning” 
has...concentrated firepower that’s designed 
in—not added on, 

And it’s firepower that is a/ways concen- 
trated...from muzzles to target, at any 
range... because it comes slamming from 
the nose of that unobstructed center cock- 
pit. It’s a battle-axe of lead and explosives 
that can slice off a Messerschmitt wing, or 
blast a Jap Zero to bits...and it’s another 
reason why a plane christened ‘ Interceptor 
Pursuit” in defense-minded days fits so well 
its new official air force title, “ Fighter’! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation... Vega 
Aircraft Corporation Burbank, California 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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Firestone 
Crtrca Vales 


FOR HOME AND CAR..FARM AND GARDEN 
.. SPORTS AND RECREATION 


N THESE DAYS of higher living costs, it is 

more than ever necessary to buy wisely. That’s 
why you should make it a regular habit to stop 
and shop at your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store. 


There, in one modern store, you will find a 
more complete stock of extra value merchandise 
that you want and need for home and car, for 
farm and garden, for sports and recreation. 


Look at the wide variety of products shown 
here, then see them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store. Who can say when 
you will again be able to get such high quality 
products at such low prices? 


Some products shown or mentioned in this advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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REGISTER YOUR CAR FOR 


THE FIRESTONE 
Extra-Mileage PLAN 

Your tires will 
be examined, 
inflated to correct 
pressure and 
“Safti-Branded” 
with your initials. 
Your battery, ~~ 
spark plugs, brakes, lights, 
wheels and lubrication 
will be checked. All this 
service is free! Register 
today at the nearest 
Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store equipped 
to give this service. Get 
your copy of the free 
booklet on tire and car 
conservation today! 


WHEN YOU GET A CERTIFICATE 
TO BUY A NEW TIRE BUY THE 
Firestone 

DELUXE 


CHAMPION 
TIRE 





HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODU 
AT YOUR NEAREST FIRESTON 


DEALER OR FIRESTONE STO 
HOME SUPPLIES 


Bathroom scales Brooms Carpet sweepers 
Cleaning materials Clocks, electric 
Clothes dryers Coffee makers Door chimes 

Door mats Dry cleaner Electrical supplies 
Flashlights, batteries and bulbs Floor and 
furniture waxes and polishes Grills lroning 
boards, pads and covers trons, electric 
Light bulbs Mixers, electric Mops Paints, 
interior and exterior Painting accessories 
Phonograph record sets Radios and phonoradios 
Radio accessories Ranges, gas and electric 
Shavers, electri Stepladders Toasters 
«++ Tools, household Waffie bakers 
FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer Garden tools, hose, sprinklers and 
fittings Lawn, flower and vegetable seeds 
Lawn mowers Work clothes Work gloves. 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Batteries Brake lining Cleaning materials 
Cushions . . . Driving gloves Driving lights 
... Fan belts . Grille guards Horns Ou 
filter cartridges Radios Radiator hose 
Seat covers Spark plugs Sun glasses 
Tires and tubes Tie repair materials Tools 
Windsmeld wiper blades 
RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets . . . Baseballs, bats and gloves 
Fishing tackle Golf supplies Luggage, 
complete line Men's sport coats Picnic jugs 
... Roller skates Tennis racquets 
BICYCLES 


and Accessories . . . Velocipedes . . . Wagons. 








WAR PRODUCTION IS 
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Remember, 8 FIRST AT FIRESTONE : 


at no extra Every plant is working a Firestone » 
cost, Firestone twenty-four hours a day, ieee tent 
BeLlaxe seven days a week, cahz 
manufacturing anti-aircraft ans 
gun mounts and carriages, 





Champion 


ie 


Tires give you many oxygen cylinders for 


exclusive construction 
features that assure longer 


airplanes, tank tracks, 
metallic belt links for 
machine gun cartridges, 


Firestone 





mileage, extra strength and bullet sealing fuel tanks, 
greater protection against military and combat tires, - 


—_a 
“ - gas masks, barrage balloons 
blowouts and skidding. In and many other products 


times like these it pays to used by our armed forces. 
buy the best! 











Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks ~ . 
and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. Red Network 
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not “too little and too late” 
but Mach...on time 












Without realizing it—we, the least warlike of na- 
tions, have long been readying ourselves for war. 


We have not yet hit our production stride. But 
we will—soon. And our success, when it comes, 
will be the success of preparation in advance of 
the need. 


Preformed Wire Rope is one example, duplicated 
in scores of other industries. 


First introduced in 1924, Preformed gradually 
sold itself to industry by doing more work, with 
greater safety, for less money. 


Today when more work, with greater safety, for less 
money is a wat production “must”, Preformed is 
in demand throughout the nation. 


Furthermore, Preformed, because it lasts longer, 
saves an important tonnage of steel. 


All this is a tribute to American thinking and 
doing. It is typical of thousands of American 
products in different chaanels of production. 


Preformed 


wire rope 
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ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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inflation Stand 
Of Mr. Roosevelt: 
Editors’ Views 


If the reaction of its newspapers is any 
criterion, the country has responded with 
general approval to President Roosevelt’s 
insistence that something be done imme- 
diately to put 
inflation. 

But the President’s threat to take the 
matter of inflationary controls into his 
own hands if Congress fails to act by Octo- 
ber 1 finds the press sharply divided. 
Some editors deplore the implications of 
Government by fiat which they say his 
threat contains. Others argue that prompt 
action is more important than a lengthy 
controversy over whether that action 
should be taken by the President or by 
Congress. 

The views of those who express alarm 
over the President’s threat are similar to 
those expressed by the Washington (D. C.) 
Star (Ind.) and the Indianapolis) News 
(Ind.). The Star says that, if Mr. Roose- 
velt should override existing farm legis- 
lation by executive action, it would be an 
“act of dictatorship, pure and simple.” 
The Star adds: 

“There is no use blinking this fact, nor 
is there any reason to suppose that this 
single instance would mark both the be- 
ginning and the end of the President’s 
assumption of powers normally exercised 
by the Congress.” 

The Indianapolis News views the Presi- 
dent’s message as a threat, “if the words 
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are taken literally, to assume a dictator- 
ship over farm prices and wages if Con- 
gress does not grant the power by con- 
stitutional procedure.” 

On the other hand, the attitude of the 
Boston [Herald (Ind.) is somewhat typi- 
cal of those commentators who take an 
opposite view. The Herald contends that 
the need for inflation controls “cannot 
wait on legalistic interpretations.” The 
newspaper goes on to say that President 
Roosevelt’s request to Congress was “en- 
tirely reasonable” and that “the advan- 
tages of complying with it are so obvious 
and would reflect so much credit on the 
Senate and the House that they can hardly 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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afford to haggle or temporize or refuse.” 

In a similar vein, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald-Journal (Ind.) comments: “If 
these were ordinary times, the Herald- 
Journal would, of course, oppose Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s drastic stabilization pro- 
posals.” It adds, however, that “in this 
critical period we must accept, nay 
applaud, measures which at any other 
time would be rejected with 
finality.” 


decisive 


Many newspapers criticize the Presi- 
dent because he stressed the inflationary 
effects of runaway farm prices and placed 
less emphasis on the need for a definite 
wage-stabilization program, 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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Should a ‘Pay-as-you-go’ Taxing System 
Be Put Into Operation by Congress? 


L. M. Giannini 


San Francisco, Calif.; President, Bank of 
America, 
answers: 

I do not favor any tax-collecting plan 
involving deductions from pay envelopes. 
Employes generally will consider that they 
are receiving as compensation only the net 
amount paid to them after deductions for 
taxes. Sooner or later employers will have 
to make up the difference, literally assum- 
ing their employes’ tax burdens. 

This will result in employes losing the 
tax consciousness essential to economical 
administration of government. The neces- 
sity of making large quarterly tax pay- 
ments will force upon citizens a much-need- 
ed self-discipline in their financial affairs. 


Ernest Minor Patterson 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor, 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
versity of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 

Apparently the Treasury plan for modi- 
fying the proposal of Beardsley Ruml is 
designed to give relief to the lower-income 
brackets but not to the higher brackets. 
There is no adequate reason for doing this. 
Under either proposal the rates can be 
adjusted to the capacity of the taxpayers. 
The principles of exemption for the lowest 
incomes and of progression in taxing larger 
incomes need not be sacrificed. 

Attention should be concentrated on two 
related points. One is that the Government 
need is for a large fraction of the national 
income, and the other is that it must be 
eurrent income. Tax payments in 1943 will 
for the most part be paid from the incomes 
of 1943. An attempt to collect in that year 
on the incomes of two years is apt to result 
in (1) numerous deliquencies and (2) 
heavy tax borrowing. 


Wharton 
Uni- 


R. M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N.C.; President, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., 
answers: 

I am heartily and unreservedly in favor 
of a pay-as-you-go tax plan. From the in- 
formation I have, I believe Congress 
should adopt the Ruml plan in prefer- 
ence to that of the Treasury. The Treasury 
plan would make it necessary for a tax- 
payer to pay 1943 taxes in that year, in 
addition to a half or a third of 1942 taxes, 
depending on whether two or three years 
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Despite rejection by the Senate 
Finance Committee, much interest 
continues in the Ruml plan to skip 
payment of 1941 income taxes, 
starting payment on a pay-as- 
you-go basis in 1943, and a Treas- 
ury compromise whereby only the 
normal and surtax on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income for one 
year would be forgiven. 

To obtain a cross section of 
informed opinion on this subject, 
The United States News asked 





bankers, economists and others 
this question: 


Should Congress adopt the 
Ruml plan to eliminate taxes 


on 1941 individual incomes 
and place collections on a 


pay-as-you-go basis in 1943, 
or should Congress adopt the 
Treasury plan? 


Answers were printed in last 
week’s issue. Others appear here- 
with. 








were given for the collection of 1942 taxes. 
It would be absolutely impossible for 

many taxpayers to meet these and other 

obligations which cannot be reduced. 


Orval W. Adams 


Salt Lake City, Utah; Executive Vice Presi- 

dent, Utoh National Bank; Former Presi- 

dent, American Bankers Association, 
answers: 

I favor the Ruml plan for two reasons. 
In the first place, any plan which contem- 
plates getting anyone out of the red is 
certainly worthy of serious consideration. 
If we could only get the Government out of 
the red, we could look forward with much 
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more confidence to what the future holds. 

In the second place, with rates of tax 
such as are now contemplated, and with a 
certainty that even such rates will be in- 
creased in the future, a pay-as-you-go plan 
seems the only feasible one—the only one 
which will stand a chance of enabling tax- 
payers to meet such rate increases without 
extreme hardship. The plan would not 
mean any loss to the Treasury; it would 
mean increased tax consciousness and 
should prove a real factor in retarding, if 
not preventing, progressive inflation. 


Hugh J. Reber 


New York City; Vice President and Secre- 
tary, Fiduciary Trust Co. of New York, 
answers: 

A majority of actual and potential in- 
dividual taxpayers are willing and desirous 
of sharing promptly in the war emergency 
tax burden. Current collection is the only 
practicable method of collecting promptly 
an adequate war tax from the majority of 
earners. It follows, we believe, that it is 
the method of collection that will best 
serve the interests of the Treasury. 

The importance of the Ruml plan and 
of that proposed by myself to one of the 
advisers of the Treasury Department lies 
in the immediate realization of current 
tax collection. Thus maximum war rates 
should be made effective with least delay. 
There need be no loss whatsoever to the 
Treasury. 

As to the Treasury’s alternative plan, I 
would ask whether it is possible that their 
officers do not realize that a double pay- 
ment in any year or short period of years, 
above adequate war rates, would be disas- 
trous to taxpayers. 
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The heat is on in the stratosphere 


Up in the stratosphere, where it is 
always bitter cold, the heat of battle is 
on. There is an international race to 
build airplanes that are able to fly and 
fight higher and higher—and higher still. 


The heater pictured above is one of 
the reasons why America is winning this 
race. It is part of the system which uses 
the heat from the engines of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress*; it helps to keep the 
pilot’s cabin warmed to 60 degrees above 
zero when the temperature is 60 below 
in the thin air outside. 


But the heat is on in production, as 
well as in the stratosphere. And in this 


the heater is out in front. 
Originally a part requiring complex ma- 
chining, expensive tooling, and long 
hours of work, it has been redesigned 
by Boeing engineers to meet quantity 
production standards. 


race, too, 


Now it is turned out nine times as 
fast as formerly. 

The simplification of aircraft engi- 
neering design for increased production 
is part of a Boeing educational program 
called Design for Production. 

Under this program, Boeing engineers 
maintain constant contact with the prob- 
lems of Boeing production and shop 


men, and continually work toward the 
design which makes for maximum efbh- 
ciency in manufacture. 

The little cabin heater that warms a 
Flying Fortress is a fitting symbol of the 
work of the Boeing program. . . . It 
serves as a reminder to the men who fly 
the Fortresses that the men and women 
who build them are turning on all the 
heat, all the time. 


The increase in speed and efficiency 
in production . . . for war and for peace 
. is only one of the many projects 
which form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedule. 
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FADING VOICE OF MANAGEMENT 


Government's Growing Authority Over Wages, Right to Hire and Fire 


Freezing of jobs 
in lumber and mining 
industries as precedent 


Industrial management now is losing 
much of its remaining authority to control 
private employment policies. 

Once: The owner or manager of a plant 
was the boss. He decided who should be 
hired and who fired. He decided how much 
wages the company could afford to pay and 
what hours the employes would work. 

Then: Labor unions, with strong Gov- 
ernment support, took from management 
some of its power to fix wage rates and 
hours of work. Wages were settled by col- 
lective bargaining in which the employer 
could, and sometimes did, have the final 
say. Unions also modified the employer’s 
right to hire and fire by preventing the 
employment of anyone on the union’s 
blacklist and by requiring the dismissal of 
anyone expelled by the union. 

Now: The employer is about to be 
separated from his last vestiges of control 
over labor policy. President Roosevelt al- 
ready, by executive order, has told private 
industry to stop paying double time for 
work on Sundays and to pay time and 
one-half for work on certain holidays. Next 
month, the President expects to “stabilize” 
all wage rates—so that no employer can 
give raises without Government approval. 
And the War Manpower Commission is 
beginning to tell employers that they must 
get Government permission before anyone 
can be hired or fired. 

Freezing jobs. Of the three Govern- 
ment steps to regulate-private employment 
policies, the most fundamental is that 
taken by the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, Paul V. McNutt, who 
ordered skilled workmen frozen to their 
jobs in two industries in 12 States. Affected 
are the Northwest logging and lumber 
operations and the nonferrous mines, 
smelters and refineries in the West. If it 
works, this technique is expected to be ex- 
tended to other industries and other com- 
munities where labor shortages now exist 
(see map). Here is the way it will work 
for the lumber and mining industries. 

Who can be hired. No concern— 
whether or not it is engaged in war produc- 
tion—can employ any worker who is now 
engaged in a critical occupation in the area 
unless he presents a certificate of separation 
issued by the U.S. Employment Service. 
This is to prevent pirating of workers and 


34 


to permit blacklisting of those who volun- 
tarily quit essential jobs. In the same way, 
an employer is expected to hire any worker 
applying for a job provided he is qualified 
and physically fit to do the work, regard- 
less of sex, race, color or the employer’s 
personal likes or dislikes. Any worker who 
is refused a job he believes he is qualified 
to perform can lodge a complaint with the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

Who can be fired. No employer in the 
lumber and mining industries is to be per- 
mitted to “separate” any worker, except 
in cases of gross misconduct, without the 
approval of a representative of the U.S. 
Employment Service. And the Employ- 
ment Service is told to grant such approv- 
al only when continued employment of 
the worker in his present capacity will no 
longer contribute to the war production 
program. Payoffs during periods when a 
plant or department is shut down are not 
covered. 

Who can quit. No worker engaged in a 
critical occupation—that is, a skilled job 
in which there are not enough trained men 
to do the work available—will be given a 
certificate of separation, which he must 
have to get a job in another war plant, un- 
less he can show good cause for changing 
jobs. The Government recognizes as good 
cause these five possibilities: 

If the employe is competent to per- 
form higher-skilled work than his cur- 
rent employer is able or willing to 
provide. 

If the employe has been working 


only part time for a considerable pe- 

riod. 

If the employe’s place of work is at 
an unreasonable distance from his 
residence. 

If the employe has compelling per- 
sonal reasons for wishing to change. 

If the employe is being paid wages 
or is working under conditions below 
standard for the industry or the area. 
Penalties for violation. So far there are 

no fixed penalties for violation of the or- 
der that binds the Western lumber and 
mining industries. Officials of the War 
Manpower Commission assume that they 
have sufficient authority under the Gov- 
ernment power as contractor and biggest 
customer of these industries to get full 
compliance from the employers. As labor 
gets scarcer and scarcer, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service will become more and 
more important to these employers and 
compliance with its rules will be required 
before the Service will send in men or 
women to fill vacant jobs. Penalties for 
individual workers who may violate the 
order are more definite. Skilled workers 
who quit their jobs will be drafted if there 
is no other reason than their occupation 
for deferring their military service. Others 
will be blacklisted from plants handling 
war orders. 

Right of appeal. In every case, both 
employe and employer will have the right 
to appeal any incident to a local War 
Manpower Commission—12 of them now 
are being set up regionally—and finally 








AREAS WHERE WAR INDUSTRIES REPORT LABOR SHORTAGE 
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to the War Manpower Commission in 


Washington. These regional and _ local 
commissions also will use the prestige of 
their members to obtain compliance with 
the Commission’s regulations. 

Baltimore experiment. Part of this pro- 
gram already is being put into effect in 
Baltimore, Md., a critical labor shortage 
area that is being used by the War Man- 
power Commission to test its plans. Some 
1,250 industrial plants in the Baltimore 
area are being asked to agree in writing to 
follow the program laid down by the 
Commission for their area. The program 
provides: 

The employer is not to hire any 
worker without a certificate of sep- 
aration. 

The employer is to use to the full- 
est extent possible all labor available 
in the community, including women, 
Negroes and other groups, before 
seeking outside help. 

The employer is to refrain from re- 
cruiting or “scouting” outside the 
Baltimore labor market area except 
through offices of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

The employer is to work with the 
Manpower Commission on means to 
correct absenteeism. 

The employer is to speed up trans- 
fer of skilled employes from non-es- 
sential to essential plants by agreeing 
to re-employ with current seniority 
rights any employe who leaves to take 
work in a war plant. 

Overtime pay. By executive order, 
President Roosevelt established new fed- 
eral regulations on pay for work done on 
week ends and holidays. The order is 
binding on all employers whose work re- 
lates to the prosecution of the war. All 
Government agencies have been ordered 
to bring their present and future contracts 
into line with these regulations. Here are 
the new requirements: 

Sunday double time. The President for- 
bade the payment of premium wages, or 
extra compensation, to any employe for 
work on Saturday or Sunday except where 
such work is performed by the employe 
on the sixth or seventh day worked in his 
regularly scheduled work week. 

Seventh day of work. Where, because of 
emergency conditions, an employe is re- 
quired to work seven consecutive days in 
any regularly scheduled work week, dou- 
ble time must be paid. 

Sizth day of work. Overtime rates must 

paid for work in excess of eight hours 
in one day, or, on the sixth day in the 
work week, must be paid only where such 
payment is required by law or union agree- 
ment, but in no case can the rate be more 
than time and one-half. 
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Holiday pay. Whether required by union 
agreement or not, all war-related industries 
must pay time and one-half, but no more, 
for work performed on any of six holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and 
either Memorial Day or one other holiday 
of greater local importance. 

How it happened. The President’s or- 
der implemented an earlier agreement with 
leaders of the AFL and CIO outlawing 
premium pay for week-end work. The 
purpose is to encourage continuous, seven- 
day operations of all plants—but without 
working individual employes seven days a 
week. Some unions lived up to the agree- 
ment, notably the CIO’s United Auto and 
Aircraft Workers, and others did not—the 
AFL’s International Union of Machinists, 
for example. At its latest convention, the 
CIO auto union voted to cancel its agree- 
ment to forego premium pay for week ends 
unless the President enforced the policy 
on other unions that were party to the 
agreement. There was no previous hint, 
however, of the President’s action requir- 
ing overtime pay for holiday work and for 
work on the seventh day in any work week, 
even where that is not now required in 
union agreement. 

Wage stabilization. Step number three 
in controlling wartime employment policies 
has been postponed at least until October 1. 
Sometime in October, the President will 
put into operation a system of wage stabili- 
zation under which all employers will be 
required to obtain permission of the War 
Labor Board before they may pass out 
wage or salary increases. No details of the 
plan has been announced, but the Board 


Labor 


is completing preparation for the establish- 
ment of regional offices to which applica- 
tions for wage increases could be made. 
These same offices also will help employers 
decide all other phases of their labor 
policies about which there may be dis- 
pute with a union. 


War Strikes 


Twenty-four major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
during the week ended Sept. 5. About 
14,530 employes were involved. Time lost 
is estimated at 36,100 man-days. The num- 
ber of stoppages represents a 33 per cent 
increase from the previous week’s total. 


The totals: 

7 AFL strikes. 

15 ClO strikes. 

1 strike involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 

1 independent union strike. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit. 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 
Kessler & Burg, Inc., Philadelphia. 
LONGSHOREMEN : 
Philadelphia Dock Workers, 
hia. 
MetTAL TRADES: 
Western Machine Tool Works, Holland, 
Mich. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
ford, Conn. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Cincinnati Truckers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Four Kansas City box companies, Kansas 
City, Mo 


Philadel- 


Stam- 


Involving ClO Unions 


AUTO WORKERS: 
— Roller Co., Springfield, 
io 
Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Solar Sturges Manufacturing Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
STeeEL WoRKERS: 
Babcock & Wilcox Corp., Beaver Falls, 


Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Ordnance Plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Farrell, Pa. 

Crucible Steel Corp. (Sanders Plant), 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Jenna Cotton Mills, Inc., Lumberton, 


Involving AFL and CIO Unions 


AFL Feperat Lasor UNION and CIO UNITED 
ELEecTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Corcoran Metal Products Corp., Wash- 
ington, Ind. 


Involving Independent Union 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL EMPLOYES ASSN.: 
Wright Aeronautical Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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BOUGLAS 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC 





Asove the war clamor for air-borne cargo 


this fact stands out crystal clear: Douglas 
has built, is building and will continue 
to build in ever greater volume two and 
four engine cargo carriers that today are 


“delivering the goods” out of the range 


BOMBER-FIGHTERS. 
WAR TRANSPORTS: OC-3 + C-47 + C-54 


of submarines. Already bridging time 
and distance in this global war, Douglas 
fleets of combat transports will soon be- 
come mighty airmadas of supply to over- 
whelm the enemy wherever he may be. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


$8D “DAUNTLESS* + *HAVOC” + TBD “DEVASTATOR* 
BOMBERS: 4-20 + “BOSTON” 
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Improved methods of process- 
ing low-grade ores. Exploiting 
reserves regardless of cost 


XXXVil—Strategic Metals 


This nation is having more success than 
it was expected to have in its search for 
strategic close to home. New 
sources of the metals essential to muni- 
tions making have been found within our 
own borders and in nearby countries. So 
war agencies are discovering that the 
United States is not so dependent as it 
was thought to be on overseas supplies. 


metals 


The Government and the mining in- 
dustry started a hunt for metals in 1940, 
speeded up their efforts as Germany and 
Japan shut off almost all sources of supply 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Had 
they failed at the job, many a factory 
turning out planes, tanks or guns today 
would have been shut down months ago. 

Objectives of the search include nearly 
all commodities, from alunite to zinc, Of 
all these, none are more important than 
the seven strategic antimony, 
chromium, ferrograde manganese, mercury, 
nickel, tin and tungsten. The metals are 
called strategic because they are abso- 
lutely essential in war production. Nor- 
mally they must be brought in from far- 
away sources. 

The problem of providing enough of 
these metals to keep war factories running 
is being solved by a two-way attack: 

Treasure hunt. The first approach is the 
search for new ore deposits bearing one or 
more of the strategic metals. Private com- 
panies have enlarged their own prospecting 
activities. Small operators, even lone pros- 
pectors, are working at a pace reminiscent 
of the gold-rush days. This time a strike 
in tungsten ore may prove more valuable 
than a strike in gold. 

Bulk of the exploration is carried on by 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. Their normal operations have been 
increased greatly and speeded up. 

The geologists have found more metal 
than they had hoped to find. Substantial 
new discoveries have been made of every 
strategic metal except tin. Reserves known 
about long ago have proved on closer ex- 
amination to be far larger than they 
originally were estimated to be. 

The mining explorers literally are ran- 


metals: 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor- 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 


WINNING THE FIGHT FOR METALS 


Discoveries of New Deposits That Have Offset Loss of Foreign Supplies 


sacking the country to find every available 
ore deposit. Statistics from the Bureau of 
Mines indicate the magnitude of opera- 
tions: In the period between August, 1939, 
and June, 1942, field men of the Bureau 
set up 90 new large-scale exploration proj- 
ects, examined and classified than 
700 new deposits strategic 


more 
containing 
minerals. 

Improving processes. Even more im- 
portant than the hunt for new deposits of 
high-grade ores is the program to im- 
reduction methods so that low- 
grade ores can be processed successfully 
for the metal they contain. 

The United States is rich in huge de- 
posits of these low-grade ores. But, in 
times of peace, reduction is too expensive. 
Now, wartime necessity is pushing the 
United States into wholehearted exploita- 
tion of every available reserve, regardless 
of the cost. Germany’s production of many 
metals long has been based on the same 
practice. 

Most recent example of what this pro- 
gram can accomplish involves vanadium, a 
critical mineral needed to harden steel and 
armor plate. Chemists have discovered, 
after four years of research, that vanadium 
can be extracted from residue left when 
fertilizer is made from phosphate rock. 
And the known deposit of such rock in 
Idaho alone amounts to more than 6,000,- 


prove 





000,000 tons. Successful exploitation of 
that vast resource will go a long way to- 
ward making the U.S. self-sufficient in a 
metal that is now short because it cannot 
be brought in from abroad. 

Results. Production of all seven strategic 
metals has been increased by this two-way 
attack, which is directed by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s critical materials unit. 
Here is the story on each metal: 

Antimony: Added to lead, antimony 
makes a metal brittle enough for bullets 
and shrapnel. Antimony sulphide is used 
as a primer for shells. 

The United States has never produced 
much antimony from mines, and in 1940 
the take had dropped to 494 tons. Most 
antimony has come from China. When that 
source was cut off, new smelters to process 
ore from Mexico and Peru were set up. 
Deposits in Idaho turned out to be larger 
than the reserves marked out in prelimi- 
nary explorations. So the situation with 
respect to antimony is far better than 
officials had expected. 

Chromium: Most chromium is used in 
alloy and stainless steels. Until 1941, U.S. 
production was very small, declined to 
2,662 tons in 1940. Africa, the Philippines, 
and Turkey provided the bulk of im- 
ported ore. 

To offset the loss of imports, the United 
States has pushed the development of 


—Rothstein, F.8.A. 


WAR PROSPECTOR: Thar’s tungsten in them thar hills 
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It takes all kinds of planes 


to win a war—fighter planes, 
bombers and top-speed air 
transport planes like the 
great fleet that flies AIR 
EXPRESS day and night for 
this Nation’s war produc- 


tion program. 





Essential war materials are given 
air transportation priority. For 
details phone Railway Express 
Agency, Air Express DIVISION, 


or any airline. 








NOW IN ITS 16TH YEAR 
Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 





Cuba’s resources in chromium. A huge de- 
posit of ore was uncovered in Montana, 
where more than a million tons of workable 
ore had been staked out by early 1941, 
Production in 1942 will be vastly greater 
than 1940 output. 

Manganese: About 12.5 pounds of this 
metal is needed to desulphurize and deoxi- 
dize every short ton of steel. Standard 
grades are made only from high-grade ore 
and U.S. stocks of high-grade ore are 
small. 

In peacetime, about 97 per cent of our 
supply comes from abroad, mostly from 
Africa, Russia and British India. Fortu- 
nately, main sources of manganese still are 
controlled by friendly nations, but ship- 
ping shortages make sources in this hemi- 
sphere more important. 

Brazil and Cuba are increasing their 
normal shipments to the United States. 
Within the continent, reserves of low- 
grade ores in Southwest and Eastern States 
are being exploited with new reduction 
methods. 

Mercury: Germany and Italy control 
the world’s greatest supplies of mercury. 
Mercury is used in antifouling paints for 
ships, fungicides, scientific work. Mercury 
fulminate is a sensitive compound used to 
set off the main charge in explosive shells, 
but lead azide is replacing it. 

U.S. mercury production amounted to 
37,777 flasks of 76 pounds each in 1940. 
Reserves of mercury were dwindling fast 
until discovery of a new source in Idaho 
bettered the position. With output from 
Mexican mines increasing, and new de- 
posits opened up in Canada, the outlook 
for mercury is more promising than it 
has been. 

Nickel: Armor-plate steel is hardened 
with nickel, and the metal is added to 
stainless steel to make it rustproof. The 
United States produced only 554 tons in 
1940, but Canada controls 90 per cent of 
the world supply. Cuba’s large deposits of 
low-grade ore are being intensively de- 
veloped. 

Tin: The United States obtained less 
than 50 tons of tin from domestic mines 
in 1940. Exploration has not revealed any 
sizable quantities in the United States 
proper, though small deposits have been 
found in States scattered from North 
Carolina to California. Alaska produces 
virtually all domestic tin. But smelters to 
refine Bolivian ore, major source of tin in 
the Western Hemisphere, are operating 
and increasing our supplies. 

Tungsten: High-speed cutting tools are 
made of tungsten steel because the metal 
stays hard at high temperatures. Produc- 
tion in this country amounted to 5,120 
tons in 1940, but for 1942 the amount 
available will be twice as great. Idaho de- 
posits were found when the situation 
looked blackest. Bolivian ore is another 
source that is contributing enough to help 
offset the loss of China’s excellent tung- 
sten ore, which once formed the major 
part of U.S. supplies. 
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Liquid “Muscle for Machines 


WHERE A SPECIAL OIL TRANSMITS POWER! 


HIS fluid coupling works like a 
connected fan blowing into the 
blades of a disconnected fan. Fan “A” 
sets up a current of air which rotates 
Fan 'B.” 
Substitute oil for air and you have the fluid coupling 
above. That oil is constantly churned... whipped into inti- 
mate contact with bubbles of air. Temperatures rise. 
Unless that oil is made to stand the churning and heat, it 
will oxidize and form harmful deposits. 
Socony-Vacuum makes a special oil that will successfully 
operate hydraulic systems like this... and a correct oil for 
every machine made. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 


TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION— CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





Wanted urgently: 


OTEEL SCRAP 


Shortage of steel scrap is threatening the 
war-production program. 

If ships, planes, tanks and guns are to 
be produced in the volume needed to win 
the war, the country’s steel-making facili- 
ties must operate at full capacity. But 
the plain truth is that the steel scrap 
to support continued capacity operations 
is not available, and not in sight. 


United Effort Will Do the Job 


Thanks to the construction of new blast 
furnaces, the deficiency is being partly 
made up by using more pig iron in steel- 
making. But tremendous quantities of 
additional scrap must be found within the 
crucial next few months. 

Actually, many thousands of tons of 
steel scrap are potentially available if 
only they can be gathered in. This 
scrap, needed so urgently in the war effort, 
is scattered through the industrial plants, 
mines and railways, the farms and the 
homes of the nation. The problem is to col- 
lect it and get it moving to the steel mills. 


Everyone must help. If everyone will, 
there will be scrap to meet the needs of the 
war-production program. 

Make a checkup in your plant or ware- 
house, or any other property you own or 
manage, and in your home. 

Have any odds and ends of steel or iron 
that may be lying around collected. If 
you have any obsolete or idle equipment, 
machinery, or parts—anything that’s 
made of iron or steel and isn’t really 
needed—junk it, and get the scrap mov- 
ing toward the steel mills. 


How to Put Your Scrap to Work 


‘Some iron or steel now lying rusting and 


forgotten around your property may help 
to save the lives of Americans in the bat- 
tle areas. Gather up every possible bit of 
iron and steel scrap. Sell it to a local junk 
dealer, or get in touch with your local 
scrap salvage committee. Put your scrap 
towork foryour coun- 


try. It’s needed, now! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Irend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


War is beginning to close in on business. Immediately ahead is a period of 
belt-tightening, of increasing Government controls over every operation, even to 
hiring and firing of men. 

Orders from Washington are increasing in number and severity. They're just 
the beginning. After elections, the full impact of a war economy will be brought 
home. Latest orders indicate the trend. They include: 

Job freezing in lumber and metals. War Manpower Commission's action toward 
these Far Western industries is a sign of more to come. Labor shortages are not 
confined to these areas alone. 

Labor policies. The President commands employers to stop paying double 
time for Sunday and holiday work, except on a seventh successive day. On the 
other hand, Donald Nelson orders the lumber industry to go on a 48-hour week 
basis, requiring time and a half for overtime. 

Employers thus are losing authority to manage their own operations. 

Inventory controls. Wholesalers and retailers now must report inventories 
on a quarterly basis. Businessmen are warned not to hoard consumer goods kept 
for sale. These controls appear almost certain to tighten in the next few months. 

Commercial car rations. ODT order requiring commercial cars to have "cer- 
tificates of war necessity" means just that. Action applies to nearly all com- 
mercial cars, trucks, delivery wagons, and passenger cars used in business. 

Federal business licenses. Lumber dealers are the latest group to be li- 
censed. They join the packers. Others will be brought into the same club. 
































Slipshod methods of war administration promise to end. The Baruch rubber 
report swung some telling blows at the War Production Board's priorities system. 

Implication was that current material shortages were due mostly to inade- 
quate controls over distribution, seldom to an actual shortage of materials. 

Yet: WPB still can't make up its mind over methods. Allocations system for 
metals hasn't yet been adopted. Iron and steel men in WPB don't like the com- 
plicated Production Requirements Plan, with its maze of end-use symbols. 

But this trend is clear: There are going to be precious few supplies of 
many goods for nonmilitary use. If WPB doesn't act, the Army will. 











Income controls are taking shape. The President's inflation message makes 
ceilings on farm prices a certainty. That pegs farm incomes. 

Wage rates are next on the list; policy will be to frown on any increases. 

Problem in wage controls, however, is to determine the levels at which they 
are to be controlled. If present levels are taken, many inequities will result. 
But if workers are to be allowed a 15 per cent advance above Jan. 1, 1941--the 
War Labor Board formula--more raises are in prospect. 

Greatest wage raises have been won by factory workers. Their hourly rates 
are up 18 per cent; their weekly earnings, 37.1 per cent. However, wages of an- 
thracite coal miners, metal miners, petroleum, utility, and retail and wholesale 
trade workers have lagged behind increases in the cost of living. 

Salary ceilings are more difficult. The President wants some control over 
Salaries as well as wages; wants definitely to limit high payments. Purpose is 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


partly to stop inflation, partly political. Salary controls would make wage 
freezes and crop price ceilings more palatable to farmers and workers. 

Taft bill, now before the Senate, may provide a clue. This proposal would 
prevent raising salaries above $5,000 a year without Government approval; would 
prohibit any increases to employes making more than $5,000. 

This measure probably is too drastic for the Administration at the moment, 
but, again, it indicates a trend. 











Individual taxes are certain to stiffen. Senate is inclined to be less le- 
nient than the House, and Senate tax thinking is likely to prevail. It often does. 

Gross income tax on all earnings above $12 a week is the latest Senate pro- 
posal. The levy is not as tough on low incomes as a sales tax would be, not as 
harsh on high incomes as the Treasury's proposed spendings tax. 

Salient features of the gross income tax--called the Victory tax--are: 

A 5 per cent levy on all income--wages, salaries, personal profits, fees, 
dividends, interest. Levy on wages and salaries would be deducted by employers. 

Postwar refunds for lower and middle-income groups. Single persons would 
get $500 or 25 per cent of their Victory tax, whichever is lower. Married per- 
sons would get back 40 per cent or $1,000; plus 2 per cent or $100 for dependents. 

Postwar credits could be used now for life insurance premiums, for debt re- 
payment, for War Bond purchases. However, policies and debts must be in force 
before Jan. 1, 1942. 

In addition, Senate Finance Committee proposes to stiffen regular income 
taxes in the middle brackets--persons with incomes of $2,500 to $10,000--by 
raising surtax rates on this group. Credit for dependents is dropped to $300. 

Senators are cool toward limiting top salaries by taxation. As a practical 
matter, most salaries can't now get much above the President's suggested $25,000 
limit. For example, Senate rates would leave less than $25,000 from a $50,000 
income; about $31,000 from a $100,000 income. 


























Compulsory savings also are in the cards. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
concedes that his voluntary bond-selling campaign is faltering, that he now will 
push forced savings as a supplementary method. 

Bond sale goal was almost reached in July, at 91% per cent, but fell sharp- 
ly in August to only 71 per cent of the quota. This trend changed Secretary 
Morgenthau's mind about forced bond sales. 








Profit controls continue to bother businessmen. Dissatisfaction centers 
primarily on contract renegotiation procedures of the Army and Navy. 

Source of complaint. The efficient war contractor may be penalized for his 
efficiency by having to scale his prices. On the other hand, the inefficient 
producer--safe in his high costs--has little to worry about. 

The procedure can work this way: Two contractors agree to make identical 
items at an identical price. The efficient producer finishes in quick time and 
at lower costs. He may be forced, by renegotiation, to return some of his prof- 
its. But the inefficient producer lives up to the letter of his contract, gets 
his profit, and can accept a new contract without fear of having prices lowered. 














Chances are against any overhauling of contracting methods. Army and Navy 
officers are keeping their eyes open for investigating committees; want no 
flare-up over war profiteering. 

Also, the War and Navy departments oppose any fixed limits on profits. They 
are even impatient with fixed prices on war materials, set by OPA. 

So: The outlook is that some form of renegotiation will continue to be used. 
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Not Too Little — not too late — but rel 


n and where you need 
S Trucks—and 
dthem 


you need—whe 


it! That's what America 


the skilled Organizations behin 
—are working for, today! 








WE knew some of those boys on 
Bataan. Some of them worked on 
our Trucks—drivers, dispatchers, grease- 
monkeys. Good men at their jobs. 

Swell lads—Americans all—with lots 
of guts—all of a sudden in a foxhole in 
Bataan. Asking for medical supplies. Ask- 
ing for guns. Planes. Ammunition. Any- 
thing to help beat back the Japs. 


NO MORE BATAANS 


But now —2o more Bataans! Not if 
America’s Trucking Industry can help it! 








We spent 25 years perfecting the world’s 
greatest Motor Freight Transport systems. 
Like a conveyor-belt from war plant to 
war plant! War goods don’t wait around 
while Trucks are on the job! 


FREIGHT 250% FASTER 

“Know-how” . . . organization 
and skill developed since the last 
war... this is why Motor Freight 
Transport moves war materials 
now with more flexibility, and 
speed—up to 250% faster—than 
any other freight system! 


let America’s Motor Freight 
Organizations be cramped 
or disrupted. But—they will 
break up—if we arbitrarily 
limit the flexible far-rang- 





prevent future Bataans. 





Let’s keep Ameri- 
ca’s Trucks rolling — 
to wherever 
they’re needed! 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


bearing this 

em are serving 

ur country sow in 

war and will serve you 
later in peace! 














Inier-Aimenca Weel. 








PRICE CONTROLS HEAD SOUTH 


U.S. and Canada as Pattern for Wartime 


Importance to Hemisphere 
of maintaining uniformity 
in economic relations 


This country’s interest in checking the 
rise in living costs does not end at the 
national boundaries. It extends to all na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. The 
economies of the United States and her 
Hemisphere neighbors are so closely knit 
together in the war against the Axis that 
present steps to stabilize prices have an 
important meaning for Latin America. 

A heavy flow of United States dollars 
has been pouring into the Latin-American 
countries since the war pushed Yankee 
traders out of the Southwest Pacific and 
the Orient, sent them scurrying south of 
the Rio Grande for raw materials. Latin 
America, in turn, has leaned more heavily 
upon this country for factory-made goods 
since her trade relations with Europe have 
been upset. Hence, if prices get out of line 
in any one country of the Hemisphere the 
implications are felt in all other countries 
with which it 

Latin-American countries have been 
running into United States controls every 


does business. 


time they have sent a cargo of copper, 
bauxite, sugar, rubber or coffee to this 
country. Our own controls are applied to 
exports destined for other countries in the 
Hemisphere. A policy of equal treatment 
for the American countries has been fol- 
lowed in sharing strategic and critical ma- 
terials and in rationing manufactured 
goods. Exporters under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government are forbid- 
den to charge more than the domestic 
ceiling prices, plus allowances for legiti- 
mate expenses and reasonable profits. 
Now the other Americans are moving 
toward controls of their own. Just as the 
United States followed Canada in adopt- 
ing rationing and price controls, the other 
Hemisphere nations are looking to the 
United States and Canada for a pattern 
for wartime living. Cuba already has taken 
steps to inaugurate some controls, has in- 
vited the United States to send represen- 
tatives of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to assist in setting up the necessary 
machinery. Other Hemisphere nations 
have been adopting control ideas import- 
ed from the United States. The advice of 
OPA experts is theirs for the asking. 
Thus, the economy of war, which start- 





OSWALDO ARANHA 
Brazil's foreign minister 


—Acme 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


U.S. co-ordinator of inter-American affairs 


WHEN GOOD NEIGHBORS GET TOGETHER 
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Living in Latin America 


ed in Canada, later found its way into the 
American system, is sweeping southward 
The rate of its progress depends upon how 
fast the other Hemisphere nations convert 
their industries to war production and by 
so doing devote less effort to producing for 
civilian needs. 


American businessmen are sensing 
vast trade possibilities in South and Cen- 
tral America after the war. Many com- 
panies actually are increasing their Latin- 
American advertising budgets for 1942. 
Increases have been confined largely to 
motion picture, oil, drug and food indus- 
tries, but some concerns which no longer 
have civilian goods to sell are showing a 
desire to keep their trade-mark alive and 
to retain the good will of the Americas 
for the lush postwar trade they see ahead. 

Reasons why Latin America will offer 
such a fertile trading field after the war are 
these: Her exports of raw materials to the 
United States are building up a_ huge 
storehouse of purchasing power that will 
be unloosed after the war; German, Italian 
and Japanese business firms which were 
heavily patronized before the war are be- 
ing liquidated; the United States has ex- 
panded tremendously its capacity to pro- 
duce the heavy-duty goods such as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and ships that Latin 
America will need after the war; conver- 
sion of industries from peacetime to war- 
time pursuits will create great shortages 
of goods that will be in immediate demand 
as soon as peace returns. 


Shipping. Preparations for opening a 
second front in Europe will work to the 
disadvantage of South American countries 
insofar as their obtaining much-needed 
goods from the United States is concerned 
Hundreds of ships are required to trans- 
port our fast-growing American expedi- 
tionary forces and to maintain them afte! 
they arrive (see page 24). That means 
more and more cargo vessels will be di- 
verted from the southern trade routes 
However, this may work to the advan- 
tage of the United States in obtaining raw 
materials from Latin America. Many ves- 
sels returning empty from the war fronts 
will be able to pick up cargoes in South 
and Central America on their homeward 
voyages. But fewer ships will be available 
to carry goods south. 
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Safe landings through 
the eyes of science 








There was a time 

Whena tired pilot 

Coming in from a tough mission 
Would go white around the gills 
When he spotted ground fog... 


Ground fog, covering the home field 
With a sea of milk 


Broken by islands of hillsand tree-tops... 


Signs of the good earth 
Yet for him portents of disaster. 


Today U. S. airmen can smile 
When the home field 

Is hid in a blur of mist... 

For a voice in their earphones 
Tells them to come in on instrument. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 





And one by one the planes 
Glide in to a smooth landing 
As if each pilot had full view 
Of the runway below. 


Modern radio equipment 

For instrument landings 

Is designed, developed 

And manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies, 


The broad peacetime experience 
Cet, &. £2. 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 

In time of war. 


{ssociate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 




























































It costs only 3 cents; weighs 
only an ounce, but it’s a vital 
little package in the Army. 
lead from Mis- 
souri, Idaho, and Utah; cop- 


It contains 


per from Montana, Michigan, 
New Mexico, and Oregon; 
zinc from Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma; 


Ontario; 


nickel from 
mercury from Cali- 
fornia; and nitro-cellulose 
from Virginia — materials 
from all over America that 
are rushed by train from mine 
to smelter, to refinery, to 


test laboratory, to assembly 


plant, to proving ground, and 


then to ports —a journey of 
20,000 miles or more. 


It’s the same story, with all 
other war supplies. Raw ma- 
terials and the finished fight- 
ing machines are being moved 
continuously on fast schedules 
over America’s vast network 


of rails. 


America’s war production, 
and the very life and freedom 
of this nation, depend upon 
the continued smooth oper- 
ation of the railroads — for 
no other agency or combina- 
tion of other agencies can do 
this job that is vital to Victory! 
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WHAT SENATE TAX PROPOSALS 
WOULD MEAN TO INDIVIDUALS 


Effect on individuals of the Senate ver- 
sion of the new tax bill boils 
this: About 43,000,000 (nearly 
double the present number of taxpayers) 
will pay, roundly, $11,600,000,000 in 1943 
as compared with $5,000,000,000 in 1942, 
with the burden resting lightly on low in- 
comes, heavily on all others. 

In the case of a married taxpayer with 
two dependents, the result would be: 


down to 


persons 


Low-income group, earning up to ap- 
proximately $2,200 a year, paying no in- 


come tax under the present law: The tax 
would be from $2 on income of $660 to 
$100 on income of $2,200. The $660 earner 
would pay one-third of 1 per the 
$2,200 earner would pay 5 per cent. 

Middle-income group, earning from 
$2,200 to approximately $11,000: The tax 
would from the $12 now paid on 
an income of $2,750 to $210; from $1,117 
now paid on $11,000 to $2,648. The $2,750 
earner would pay 8.40 per cent; the $11,000 
earner, 26.48 per cent. 

High-income group: The 
whose net income is $15,000 
fore deduction of 10 per cent, 
$16,600) and who now pays $2,475, 
pay $4,777 under the Senate bill. A person 
with a $100,000 net income, now paying 
$52,160, would pay $69,261. A $1,000,000 
income would call for payment of $909,171; 
a $5,000,000 income, $4,651,394. 

The increases in the Senate bill over the 
House version are estimated by one set of 
experts at approximately %$3,680,000,000, 
by another at $3,130,000,000. 


cent; 


rise 


taxpayer 
be- 
about 


(gross, 


would 


The increases 


proved by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Victory tax: A 5 per cent gross levy on 
all earnings of more than $12 a week with- 
out regard to the marital status or the 
number of dependents of the 
The levy, sponsored by Chairman George 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, would be collected by 
employers from the pay envelopes and pay 
checks of workers. It also would apply 
to payments of dividends, interest, 
and royalties, annuities, 
fiduciary funds; 


taxpayer. 


rents 
partnership and 
and it would have to be 
paid on all net profit from business or pro- 
fessional work. 

There would be a refund sometime after 
the close of the war to persons paying this 
tax. This refund would amount to 25 per 
cent of the annual payment by single tax- 
payers, with a limit of $500 a vear, and to 
40 per cent in the case of married tax- 
payers, with a limit of $1,000. For each 
dependent, in either case, the limit of the 
refund would be $100. 

Higher surtaxes on individual incomes 
are the second one, for 
the tax Under the bill, a 
under present law, every income taxpayer 
would pay a surtax on every dollar of net 
taxable income, after deductions for per- 
sonal exemption and allowances for de- 
pendents. The House bill provided rates 
applicable to brackets of $2,000 for low 
and middle incomes. 

Revision of the lower-bracket rates was 
strongly urged by the Treasury, as a re- 
lief measure for subnormal incomes. Re- 
jected by the House Committee, it was 


reason, a minor 


increase. new 








are due primarily to two revisions ap- approved by the Senate Committee, and. 
Going Up! Your Taxes Under the New Bill 
Here is what you now pay and what you would pay in federal income taxes under the 
Senate version of the new tax bill. Net income shown in the table is net after a 10 per 
cent deduction from gross income. Figures are computed for a married taxpayer with 
two dependents. 
Proposed Total Effective rate Refundable | 
Net Present Income Victory Proposed Total Tax Portion of 
Income Tax Tax Tax Tax (percent) Victory Taz 
$ 800 $ — $ — $ 13 $ 18 1.63 $ 66 
1,000 -- — 25 25 2.50 11 
1,500 s — 52 52 3.47 23 
2,000 -- 20 80 100 5.00 35 
2,500 12 103 107 210 8.40 47 
3,000 58 199 136 335 11.17 60 
4,000 154 42] 191 612 15.30 84 
5,000 271 669 246 915 18.30 108 
6,000 397 937 302 1,239 20.65 133 
10,000 1,117 2,123 925 2.648 26.48 231 
15,000 2,475 3,975 802 4.777 831.85 353 
25,000 6,480 9,047 1,357 10,404 41.62 597 
50,000 19,967 25,089 2.747 27 835 55 67 1,200 
100,000 52,160 63,737 5524 69,261 69.26 1,200 
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DO YOU WANT A 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


% 
Take advantage of Continental Can Company’s resources, 
facilities and organization that .are now helpong many 
industries maintain their war production schedules. 
i 
Today we are producing war material as prime and men, tool and die makers) skilled in mass production of 
sub-contractors in many of our plants throughout the metal units. 


country. The manufacture of war items by mass produc- 
tion methods (sheet-metal work, stampings and sub- > A competent sales staff operating out of 27 local sales 
offices who expedited the handling of an annual business 


in 1941 amounting to $136,652,016. 


assemblies) is made to order for our plants and personnel. 
Here is where our 37 years’ experience in making metal 


containers works to advantage. We have recently prepared : , : : ; 
‘ ‘ sara ‘ ‘ : > A War Products Council organized to give you quick 

a portfolio showing the highlights of how our experience a , 
eg e ; . action... to help you or tell you promptly what you want 

and organization are fitted for war work. We will be glad hilase a 4 “ , ’ 
. eae to know about Continental’s ability to handle any job. 
to send a representative to review it with you. i . ; id. OE a, 
. Write, wire or phone War Products Council, Continental 


° Can Company, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City, or 
Here is what we offer: say tales afce. 


> 45 plants conveniently located from coast to coast. 


‘ . . P , NOTE: Continental is still turning out “packages to pro- 
> 7.738500 square feet of floor space, part of which is Sa S f a f 
tect America” —cans to carry needed food to our armed forces, 


available for additional war work. to our Allies, and into American homes. We will continue to 
make these cans—as well as other containers for essential 
> 16,000 workers (including machinists, engineers, drafts- products as defined by WPB. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


ail 100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

dales Offices in: 

BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI,O. DENVER, COL. DETROIT, MICH. HOUSTON, TEX. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. JERSEY CITY,N.J. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. MALDEN, MASS. MEMPHIS, TENN. NASHVILLE, TENN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. PASSAIC, N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. SYRACUSE,N.Y. WHEELING, W.VA. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








Tue Facrorizes Serve 
with War Materials 


The People, the Dealers, the Factory 
CO-OPERATING 


HIPS and men and cargoes can be lost at sea—and 
battles lost at destination —if the trip to the drydock 
is postponed too often. 


Wrecks, with death and destruction and ruin of a day’s 
hundred schedules, can result from neglect in taking rail- 
way equipment to the roundhouse shop. And a waiting 
ship may fail to clear its port. 


But in those fields the efficiency methods of business insist 
on the needed trips, to the drydocks and to the railroad re- 
pair shops—for safety and tu safeguard against deterioration. 


Automotive transportation equipment has somehow 
seemed to need protection less. Automotive transportation 
performs a giant task, but without the roll and roar of the 
sea, the dash and rhythm of the railroads. Automotive 
transportation performs a giant task but breaks down that 
task into smaller units; still it is a task that utilizes 
32 million cars and trucks. 


These days, the requirements of moving goods and 
people by automotive equipment is continually growing. 
That transportation must not lapse. It involves intimately 
the transportation by rail and ship. It involves decisively 
the people who are carrying on this war, in all its phases. 


The people, individually, own these cars and trucks 
and the people, individually, have a responsibility for main- 
taining these cars and trucks in operation—and to safeguard 
them against wear-out. 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers have 
the service facilities for automotive conservation. They have 
the experienced personnel and specialized equipment. They 
have the support of continuous contact—mail and personal 
—with the factory in regard to methods and parts availability. 


For factory engineered and inspected essential parts 
and accessories, call your nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge Truck parts, call your 
nearby Dodge dealer. 

The Major Bowes broadcasts, representing Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers, offer helpful mes- 
sages on automotive equipment conservation. 

“Keep ’em Rolling!” is an essential war-time objec- 


tive. Through co-operation, the factories, the dealers and 
the public can do it! 


Production Maintenance 





Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Tue Deacers Serve 


with Transpo rtation 





while the Senate bill would grant such re. | 
lief for incomes of $1,500 or less, the re. f 
vision would increase the surtax on all ip. 9 
comes of $2,000 or more. 

This result was brought about in part 
by splitting the first $2,000 surtax bracket 
of the House bill, taxable at 13 per cent. 
into four blocks of $500 each. On the first 
$500, the House rate would be lowered to | 
10 per cent; on the second $500, the rate 
would remain 13 per cent; on the third 
$500, the rate would be 15 per cent; on 
the fourth $500, it would be 17 per cent, 

In addition, the second $2,000 surtax 
bracket in the House bill—surtax income 
from $2,000 to $4,000, taxed at 16 per 
cent—also was split. On the first $1,000, 
the rate was increased to 19 per cent; on 
the second $1,000 to 21 per cent, making 
the effective rate on this bracket 20 per 
cent—four percentage points higher than 
the House rate. 

On the third $2,000 surtax bracket— 
$4,000 to $6,000—the House rate of % 
per cent was raised by the Senate Con- 








—Harris & Ewing 
TREASURY COUNSEL PAUL 
... bypassed the sales tax 


mittee to 23 per cent. On surtax net in- 
come between $6,000 and $8,000, the 
House rate of 24 per cent was raised to 
25 per cent. On $8,000 and higher surtax 
income brackets, the Senate Committee 
approved the House rates. 

Cumulative effect of these revisions, 
designed to relieve subnormal incomes, 
was to increase the actual surtax on $2,000 
by $15 above the House tax; on $4,000, 
by $95; on $6,000, by $155; and on $8,000 
and all above that figure, by $175. The 
surtax on the $500 net surtax income, 
however, would be lowered from the $60 
provided in the House bill to $50; on the 
$1,000 income, from $130 to $115; and on 
the $1,500 income, from $195 to $190. 

The 5 per cent gross income levy and 
the revised surtax rates in the House bill 
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HORSEPOWER 
FOR VICTORY 


The first American-made Diesel engine was built to create more and better power for 
the brewing of Budweiser. e Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser-Busch, acquired 
the first rights to manufacture this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 


our great Diesel industry on its way. 


He also founded Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company which made subma- 
rine engines in World War I, and today holds the Navy E Award for excellence in the 


production of Navy ordnance and Diesel engines essential to the war effort. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 






and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 


in- 
the 
1 to 


brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


rtax VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Our plant is one of SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses 
ttee the world’s largest sources for manufacturers and special syrups for medicinal purposes. 

ial of pharmaceutical and food products. STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other in- 
aan VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough dustries—millions of pounds annually. 

000 of the basic material for Vitamin D to supply —_ VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—Weare America’s 
000, the entire American market. biggest supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify 
000 BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s big- animal feeds. 

The gest suppliers of standard and enriched yeasts REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of 
oe and malt syrup used to make bread. frozen foods and icc cream the country over. This 
7 CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annu- division is now working all-out on glider wing 
: ss ally for America’s candy industry. and fuselage assemblies for our Armed Forces. 
10 
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Answer to another problem — 


solved in producing 
special tools for . 

. rh 
war and industry 


Ask us lows needs. 


Could special tools simplify ‘‘a-hard-to-get-at’’ problem 
in your production job? Plomb engineers have helped 
many manufacturers find the answers to their hand 
tool requirements, and are ready to help you. Consult 
us for assistance. 


See your PLOMB dealer for regular tools 


Dependable Plomb dealers are located everywhere. 
See the one in your community for your stock tool re- 
quirements. 


Facilities of 31 factories at your service 


In addition to Plomb’s own three factories, 28 others 
have been organized into a complete sub-contracting 
system to build Plomb Tools for war needs. Take ad- 
vantage of the two fold’ service this makes possible. 
Consult us for special tools — see your local Plomb 
Dealer for regular tools. 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO.°* A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


Ss A N G _ E 











flow from the Treasury’s opposition to a 
general retail sales tax. Randolph E. Paul, 
general counsel of the Treasury, piloted 
the tax bill safely past the sales tax jn 
both committees. A member of the Senate 
Committee estimates the fight against the 
sales tax delayed’ enactment of the final 
measure by two months, consumed in dis- 
cussing substitute proposals in both com- 
mittees. One of these substitutes was: 

A spendings tax. Secretary Morgen- 
thau personally presented this plan for a 
flat 10 per cent tax on spendings, refund. 
able after the war, and a stiffly graduated 
surtax, not refundable. It would raise, 
gross, $6,500,000,000 in combination with 
lowered exemptions. The Committee re. 
jected it, 12 to 0, but some members be- 
lieve a spendings tax may be revived and 
enacted, probably at lower rates, to help 
fight inflation. 

Corporations would fare better under 
the Senate bill than the House measure 
Limit of tax on any corporation, set by 
the Senate Committee, would be 80 per 
cent of adjusted net income. Of that, 
there would be a postwar refund of 10 per 
cent of surtax and excess-profits (but not 
normal) tax payments. Thus, a corporatior 
with net income of $1,000,000, would be 
taxed, under the Senate bill, not to ex- 
ceed $800,000, and would get a good bit 
of that back after the war, whereas an in- 
dividual with net income of $1,000,000 
would be taxed $909,171 and would get a 
postwar refund limited to $1,200 if mar- 
ried with two dependents. 

Size of the new tax bill is estimated 
variously by experts at from $9,500,000 ,000 
to more than $10,000,000,000, over all: 
after deducting postwar repayments, at 
from $8,000,000,000 to nearly $9,000,000.- 
000. Roughly, the new bill would increas 
federal taxes to around $27,000,000,000 a 
year. Social Security taxes, increasing in 
1943, are estimated to yield $4,000,000,000 
next vear. State and local taxes, estimated 
at $10,000,000,000, would send the grand 
total of all taxes to $41,000,000,000—more 
than one-third of the national income. 


The repose and privacy of a charm- 
ingly styled home with the conven- 
ience of a hotel renowned for its 
personalized service. When you 
come to New York it will cost you no 
more to stop at the Plaza than at any 
other hotel of comparable standing. 


y 


FIFTH AVE. + FACING CENTRAL PARK + NEW YORK 


HILDEGARDE, America’s most popular 
“Star of Entertainers” 
will open the newly decorated 
Persian Room at the Plaza 
on Tuesday Evening, Sept. 22nd. 







Che 


Henry A. Rost, 
Presiden: ond 
Manoging Director 
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The right to COME and GO when we please 


HIS is a fight-to-the-finish we are in—a 

grim war for survival. The stakes are the 
highest in all the history of mankind. And one 
of them is the American’s traditional right to 
come and go when he pleases. 


Our enemies say that they will erase this 
birthright of ours; that they'll tell us when we 
can come and go. But they'll find that it’s 
easier said than done. 


No goose-stepping Nazi; no squint-eyed Jap 
is going to tell Americans that they can’t run 
down to the seashore or vacation in the moun- 
tains or take the children to visit Aunt Mary 
back home. For we are going to win this war! 


How? With the bravery and the brilliance 
With the toil and 
sweat of millions of loyal workers in forest, 
field, factory and mine. With our genius for 
invention, organization and production. With 
the willing sacrifices of every patriotic American. 


of our men in uniform. 





even if we have 
to lay aside for awhile our right to come and 
go when we please. 


Yes, we will win this war 


That’s why the officers and employees of 
the Southern Railway System have solemnly 
pledged their all to the winning of the war. 
That’s why our entire transportation plant; all 
our resources of man-power and experience are 
enlisted for the duration in the service of the 
nation. That’s why we put the transportation 
needs of Uncle Sam first—before any and every 
civilian need—that your right to come and go 
when you please may be preserved for you and 
for the generations of Americans yet to come. 


T H E 


SOU TH ERN 





In the first seven months of this year we 
have carried almost 600,000 men in uniform, all 
moving under orders. They traveled in 24,915 
coaches and Pullmans; in 1,564 special trains 
and 5,563 extra cars attached to our regular 
passenger trains. And these figures do not in- 
clude the additional hundreds of thousands who 
have traveled over our lines on furlough or in 
small groups on transfer orders. 


That’s why our trains are often late—troop 
trains and war freight have the right of way. 
That’s why they are often crowded—so many 
boys want to visit home at the same time. That’s 
why we have pressed old coaches into service— 
in our desperate effort to help everyone to come 
and go when they please. That’s why we have 
had to lower temporarily the standards of serv- 
ice of which we have been so proud. And that’s 
the way we know you want it to be. 


Your willing sacrifices of some travel com- 
forts and conveniences are more than a personal 
contribution to the war effort. They are an in- 
spiration to those of us who railroad to plan for 
the day when victory comes; to plan for a better 
Southern Railway System better to “Serve the 
South”. For, with victory, we know that a new 
day will come to our Southland; a new day of 
prosperity and happiness and peace; a new day 
with freedom to come and go when you please. 


That is worth fighting for! 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


SERVE S§ T HE SOUTH 








For Plants on 
a War Basis— 


Sai 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


Faster, better production can be stymied 
if materials are not readily handled from 
floor to floor. Let the skill and experience 





of Sedgwick engineers help you overcome 
any lifting or lowering problems you may 
now be facing. 
Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dumb Waiters 


& Elevators | [| 








SEND us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS_ 
> PIPE LOVERS WHO 

RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
’ TOBACCOS — 


W wen experts can’t tell the mild, | 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe | 
Mixture from their costliest blends— | 

| 





man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 

“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
...a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fra- 
grance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 

Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 

tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor | 


Pye Mirtwed 





A Product of PHILIP MORRIS | 





— 





Neos - Limes. 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT buy tires, tubes, gaso- 
line or parts for commercial trucks after 
Nov. 15 unless you have obtained a “cer- 
tificate of war necessity.” The Office of 
Defense Transportation is instituting a 
licensing for all 
mercial trucks. 


universal system com- 


” * * 


YOU CAN deduct from your individual 
income tax returns contributions and ex- 
penditures to aid the War Savings staff of 
the Treasury Department, its branches or 
Defense Savings committees. However, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that 
such expenditures by corporations must 
qualify as business expenses to be deduct- 
ible. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT overhead 
traveling cranes without special authori- 
zation of the War Production Board. WPB 
has put all cranes under an allocation sys- 
tem. 


purchase 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT as a manufacturer sell 
or ship portable electric fans without spe- 
cific authorization of the WPB. Stocks of 
portable fans now in the hands of manu- 
facturers have been frozen. 

* * a 


YOU CAN now buy a gas refrigerator 
if you can certify that you cannot get the 
use of any other refrigerator. Office of 
Price Administration has released all 
stocks of gas refrigerators frozen in the 
hands of dealers on Feb. 14. 


7 * ” 


YOU CANNOT get uniforms for wom- 
en employes of a privately owned ord- 
nance or other war plant unless they con- 
form to the style and cut limitations im- 
posed by OPA. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT refuse to change the 
shift schedule in your plant if employes 
demand a change so long as the change 
sought will not prejudice plant operations. 
The War Labor Board has ordered one 
employer to switch from a rotating to a 
fixed-shift system because union employes 
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protested 


shifts. 


against working on rotating 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT use glycols in tobacco 
moistening agents or antifreeze mixtures 
without specific authorization of the War 
Production Board, Beginning Oct. 1, WPB 
will allocate all glycols. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, if your plant is doing 
work relating to the prosecution of the 
war, fail to pay permium wages for work 
done on major holidays and on the sev- 
enth consecutive day in any one work 
week. The President ruled that no 
premium rates may be paid for work on 
week ends except when the seventh con- 
secutive day of work falls on a week end. 


has 


= * * 

YOU CANNOT collect interest on over- 
payments voluntarily made to tax collec- 
tors during an extension of time for filing 
a return. A federal circuit court ruled that 
such remittances do not constitute over- 
payment, therefore no interest can be paid. 

& * + 

YOU CANNOT use tank cars of more 
than 7,000 gallons capacity for shipments 
within a radius of 200 miles. ODT has 
ruled that all such tank cars must be re- 
served for long hauls. 


ca * * 


YOU CAN now get WPB authoriza- 
tion to convert passenger automobiles 


from the national stock pile into busses. 
Conversion is accomplished by cutting a 
car in two and by splicing in either a steel 
or wood frame section. 


* 


YOU CANNOT do business as a meat 
packer or wholesaler without a license from 
OPA. Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
has issued a blanket license covering those 


sections of the industry. Retailers are 
exempt. 
~ * * 
YOU CANNOT obtain telephone 


equipment for new installations for civilian 
purposes. WPB not only has frozen civilian 
installations but has banned the produc- 
tion of telephone equipment for other than 
Government use. 

So * * 

YOU CAN get OPA approval to boost 
prices above established ceilings when in- 
creases are necessary to compensate for 
higher labor costs. OPA has issued opinions 
granting two such exceptions: (1) 
the wage increase was agreed to before 
April 27, the date of the President’s original 
inflation message to Congress, and (2) 
where the War Labor Board had ordered 
an increase. 


where 
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Charles Albert Plumley is a Congress- 
man and the son of a Congressman. His 
own background for 46 years has been 
educator, lawyer, banker, State official, a 
Representative for 10 years. In the legis- 
lation that preceded Pearl Harbor, though 
a staunch Republican, Representative 
Plumley’s vote almost invariably fell for 
the Administration’s foreign policy. Last 
week, blunt Mr. Plumley 
nated by Vermont Republicans for the 
only House seat his State has. 
* * #* ‘ 


was renomi- 


Eugene Talmadge had a backlog of 
votes in Georgia that was hard to shatter. 
Many an opponent tried. He had been 
three times Governor, backed by adher- 
ents who stuck to him with religious fer- 
vor. In one of the country’s hottest pri- 
mary campaigns Georgia echoed this sum- 
“White su- 
premacy, State rights. local self-govern- 
ment and old-time religion.” But last 
week, the Talmadge backlog broke. Voters 


mer to the Talmadge shout: 





—Underwood & Underwood 


GEORGIA’S TALMADGE 


picked Ellis Arnall, 35-year-old Attorney 
General, for their candidate for Governor. 
In Georgia, that gives him clear title. 
* * . 

Joseph Hurst Ball used to write political 
news. He covered the campaign that 
brought young, liberal Harold Stassen into 
power as a Republican Governor in a State 
that had been dominated by Farmer- 
Laborites. Governor Stassen appointed Mr. 
Ball to the Senate when isolationist Ernest 
Lundeen, the Farmer-Laborite, died. Last 
week, nonisolationist Senator Ball captured 
the Republican Senate nomination. Issue: 
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That he had misrepresented his constitu- 
ents by supporting Administration foreign 
policies. 
oe -* 2 

Allen Joseph Ellender used to be a lieu- 
tenant of Huey P. Long’s. He was floor 
leader of the Louisiana House of Repre- 
sentatives when the “Kingfish” was cram- 
ming through the legislation that made 
him “Boss Supreme” of the State, was 





—Harris & Ewing 


LOUISIANA’S ELLENDER 


Speaker of the House when Senator Long 
was shot. Mr. Ellender moved into the 
Long seat in the Senate in 1936. Last week, 
he headed back for the Senate with the 
Democratic nomination. 

. * . 
Robert Ramspeck got the congressional 
pension bill through the House. It had the 
backing of most members, but was repealed 
after a national outcry. The bill was an 
issue in Representative Ramspeck’s cam- 
paign for renomination. Last week, after a 
nip-and-tuck race, Atlanta Democrats gave 
House Whip Ramspeck a vote of confi- 
dence. 

+ 7. . 
Edwin Carl Johnson was born on a 
ranch in Nebraska, went to Colorado as a 
homesteader. He ran a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive. went to the State legislature, finally 
became Governor and U.S. Senator. In the 
primary campaign, his opponent said Sena- 
tor Johnson had been an isolationist before 
Pearl Harbor. The Senator replied that he 
was “too busy helping Franklin to win the 
war to pay much attention to politics.” 
Last week, he got a new title to the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 
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Listen for half an 





hour to the full-throated 





eloquence of a Scott. 





and you will yearn for 








} 
this uncanny radio 





until you own one! 





The very best time to find out is 
now, while we are offering an un- 
usual price inducement to clear our 
floors for urgent war requirements 
The testimony is so great as 
to be overwhelming—that a Scott is 
the one radio that has touched per- 
fection! Toscanini, Barbirolli, Rod- 
zinski, Ormandy, Heifetz, Horowitz, 
Menuhin, Deems Taylor, among 
others, have chosen it with pride as 
their personal possession. They use 
Scott to check their own recordings, 
relying on its amazing fidelity to 
bring them each grace note, each 
overtone, exactly as they played it! 
To hear a Scott is to enjoy 
music to the full...to hear ina “‘liv- 
ing performance”’ the great orches- 
tras and artists of our day. Truly, a 
new world of music will open for 
you once you hear a Scott. May we 
arrange it for you? Scotts are sold 
only by the Scott organization—but 
they are owned everywhere, and a 
Scott owner near you 
will be happy to 
tell you more. 
Act now, while 
a Scott is still avail- 
able...and while 


our Special Offer 
is in effect. 























FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


| E.H. Scot Radio Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 8P2 1 
4434 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago | 


| Gentlemen: Please send full details about the | 
| Scott and your SPECIAL OFFER. 


DOR ee Pres ecccccccs 
| Address. .eceeeseees coves ceccccccocccccce oo | 
| city TITTTITITITITIT TTT TTT Gas08 oc ccccecece ! 
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Crackdown From Back Home 


By Our Vote-Conscious Reporter 


It was not President Roosevelt but that imperishable firm 
of O. Tempora & Mores, Inc., which brought Congress to heel. 
The senior partner of that outfit is the ancient gent who waits 
for no man, and evidently for no elections, either. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Roosevelt was not hoping the 
inexorable facts would keep themselves decently hidden until 
after election, too. Certainly 
he did not speak out until it 
appeared, from the upsurge 
of prices, that the tax bill 
Congress is also loath to 
write would have to produce 
dollars in the trillions to 
keep any sort of ratio be- 
tween expenses and earnings. 

A lot of editors and publishers from all over the country came 
to Washington a week ago to hear a pep talk from Donald Nel- 
son on the need for newspaper support of the scrap metals and 
rubber drive. As is the habit among editors, who are essentially 
gregarious humans, they hung around after the sermon to com- 
pare notes and they agreed unanimously on just one thing, 
which is that Washington is six months behind the rest of the 
country in evaluating what it takes to put this war on a winning 
basis. Mr. Roosevelt shies from the word “inflation” like a Vic- 
torian maiden lady from the mention of legs, but the editors 
knew it was here from no more scientific information than the 
prices quoted in their advertisements. 

Inflation is when a $150-a-week mechanic is told by his wife 
that he can’t have roast beef or leg of lamb for Sunday dinner 
because it costs too much, and we defy all the economists in and 
out of the New Deal to produce a better definition. 
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* * * 


The gentlemen of Congress who have been stalling off a 
realistic tax bill and adequate price controls until after election 
have been demonstrating 
doubts about democracy 
comparable to the late 
Bund’s. The democratic de- 
valuation of Congress dif- 
fered from the Bund’s in 
kind, perhaps, but not in 
degree. “We know that farm 
prices and industrial wages 
have to be fixed,” the boys 
told themselves. “And the people know it, too, and they know 
they'll have to bear a hell of a tax load. But if we vote such a 
program the people will get sore and not re-elect us, so let’s wait.” 

That made us pee-pul appear to be (a) saps and (b) petu- 
lant brats, who would debauch the democratic processes by 
kicking out Congressmen for doing an honest job and electing 
a representative bunch of saps and brats in their place. We 
travel around a bit in between pauses to indite these weekly 
prose-poems, and we have yet to meet a man in any walk of 
life—and, believe us, lots more are walking these days than 
ever—who didn’t expect the Government to tax the pockets 
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right out of his pants, and whose low opinion of Congress 
wasn't inspired by that crystal-gazing gang’s low opinion of 
the electorate. Talk about vicious spirals! No, let’s not. 

Somehow the attitude of Congress reminds us of the deck 
passenger on a ship that caught fire. He was a Greek named 
Rastus O’Ginsberg. As he sat with his back propped against his 
suitcase, he asked agitated fellow-passengers what the fuss was 
all about. “The ship’s on fire,” they screamed. 

“Why worry?” he asked. “It doesn’t belong to you, does it?” 


* * * 


Speaking of democracy (as who isn’t these days?) , we think 
that it has had no better exemplification than the Marines’ 
landing on Tulagi. “You 
couldn’t tell the officers from 
the privates,” a bluejacket 
who steered one of the land- 
ing barges reports. “They all 
called each other by their 
first names. When we got to 
the shore, they just took a 
last drag on their cigarettes 
and waded into the jungle.” 
We can’t all be Marines, or even WAVEs or WAACs, and per- 
haps it is unreasonable to expect that we should all behave like 
Marines. And what’s more, we never shared the enthusiasm for 
Smedley Butler, in his non-Marine manifestations. But instead 
of picking cases of individual heroism, awe-inspiring as they may 
be, we wish the orators would use the Marines at Tulagi as an 
example of what we, the civilians of America, must live up to. 
We, ourself, have an almost congenital fear of wading into the 
underbrush in Rock Creek Park because we are so allergic to 
mosquito venom, but we don’t believe our imagination is color- 
ing the picture of the Marines wading into a jungleful of very 
well-armed Japs. It isn’t what they did, but how they did it. 
They called each other by their first names, took a last drag 
on their cigarettes, and waded in. That, without trying to 
dim the halo won by any dive-bombing pilot, seems to resemble 
more closely the job we old folks at home have to tackle. 

But alas, as the saying goes, the incident we have to report 
from the Home Front this week is enough to make the Marines 
take out citizenship papers in the Solomons. A gentleman in 
the postal service whom we patronize gloomily indicated a 
twin stack of official-looking mail with the observation: “Treas- 
ury checks—for cashed-in War Savings Bonds.” 

It appears that a couple of hundred persons in the neigh- 
borhood have discovered how to be flamboyantly patriotic at 
practically no cost except a little spare time work at home. 
They subscribe 10 per cent of their pay to the purchase of 
War Savings Bonds, and cash them in seriatim. All they were 
out of pocket was the cost of the first couple of bonds, and 
that only temporarily during the waiting period prescribed for 
conversion. Thereafter, as they buy a bond they get the price 
thereof from one turned in for redemption. It is a nice system 
and permits them to beat up deaf old gentlemen who do not 
stand up with alacrity when the National Anthem is played. 






THar was NO 
MONSOON — THAT 
WAS A MARINE 
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“The Vous 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be 80 marked. 


On Draft Revision 

Sir:-—You are to be commended for 
bringing to light the injustices in the Se- 
lective Service System. There are only a 
few who would criticize the induction of 
man power if the method of induction were 
on a fair basis. 

I, for one, am behind anyone who ad- 
vocates a nationwide pool of single men to 
be called for service before married men. 
This method would eliminate the break- 
ing up of homes all over the country, at 
the present time. 

I also believe that Congress should ad- 
here to the wishes of the Army heads and 
put through legislation authorizing the 
Selective Service System to draft the 18 
and 19-yvear-olds. 


Portland, Ore. W. F. Bywater 


Payment for Overtime 

Sir:—Here on the Pacific Coast, where 
the eight-hour day was born, we propose 
to keep it. We don’t want overtime, and 
we do not believe that overtime is neces- 
sary when there are still many men on the 
WPA rolls who ought to be doing defense 
work. 

If in the aircraft industry there is a 
scarcity of workers, the situation could be 
remedied by placing the hiring of com- 
petent workers in the hands of organized 
labor. Overtime clauses were put into con- 
tracts to prevent overtime, in order that 
the work might be spread. 


San Diego, Calif. Ray B. Fevron 


A Call for Drastic Action 
Sir:—Soft words and promises are not 
going to win the war; petting and coddling 
must go out. Only drastic action in every. 
department of the Government will get 
results. The people are ready and willing 
to serve and forego. All tendency to grab 
profit and advantage is largely due to the 
fact the masses are not being brought into 
stern realization of what impends. They 
are waiting to be told what they must do; 
are entitled as well to complete and honest 
information as to what is taking place. 
Only a clear understanding of the neces- 
sity of sacrificing assumed rights and for- 
getting the past, of the absolute need for 
unity of purpose to the end of mutual self- 
preservation will do the business. 
Seattle, Wash. H. D. M. 
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FIGHTING 
FORCES 


For more than two years, Argus 
has been serving our fighting forces, 
and now, with total war, our efforts 
have been redoubled to provide suffi- 
cient essential materials . . . when 
and where needed, rather than “too 
little, too late.” 





From precision optical units for 
training, to the vital optical instru- 
ments and radio apporatus used on 
the fighting fronts, Argus equipment 
is “doing its bit’ in helping to pre- 
serve liberty and freedom. 


argus 
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Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co 
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Good luck may bring men and 
Teacher’s together, but the quality 


of this distinctive Scotch keeps up 
the relationship ate 
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Where does Preventive 
Maintenance Begin? 


The answer’s easy. It begins with a 
diagnostic check-up by experts of 
every truck in your fleet. 


Regular Motor Readings with the aid 
of the Cities Service Power Prover will 
tell you accurately whether or not any 
one of your trucks really is doing its 
job. The Power Prover can help you 
check needless waste of gasolene and 
adjust engines to peak efficiency. 


These Motor Readings cost 
you nothing—they can save 
you plenty! Available only 
at Cities Service Stations. 





OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK °¢ 
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Elmer Davis vs. the Military . . . Pessimistic Views 
On Rubber Output . . . Difficulties of Job Freezing 


Congressional leaders believe that the 
President will be more patient than 
he said he would be in waiting for ac- 
tion on price controls. If Congress 
shows signs of acting before October 
15 or thereabouts, they expect the 
President to be content. 


x * * 


Advance stories concerning what the 
President would do about inflation 
controls followed a usual Washington 
technique. Trial balloons, in the form 
of newspaper forecasts, often are used 
to test public reactions before official 
commitments are made. 


&° ff & 


The President’s action on farm price 
controls—with or without congres- 
sional consent—is expected to result 
in a further decline in the influence of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 
Farm groups no longer will look to 
him for aid, may not be inclined to 
give his department so much support 
in the future. 


- & 2 


Plans for controlling metal distribu- 
tion still are being hotly debated in- 
side the War Production Board. Lat- 
est arguments delayed issuance of the 
Production Code, through which met- 
als would be allocated under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan.. Some 
insiders say the code—a complicated 
end-use symbol system—now has a 
50-50 chance of being scrapped. 


x * * 


Despite intimations from Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt, Washington observers doubt that 
any large-scale invasion of Europe is 
imminent. All they expect in the next 
few months is a step-up in air and 
Commando raids. 


x * *® 


Officials are watching carefully for re- 
action to the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s job-freezing order to west- 
ern mining and lumber industries. Just 
how to avoid friction and still put 
workers where they are needed most 
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is quite a puzzle to Government plan- 
ners. 


x * * 


Some administrative officials are cast- 
ing doubt on the War Production 
Board’s optimistic predictions on syn- 
thetic rubber production. They say it 
usually takes far longer to get a chem- 
ical plant into actual operation than 
WPB experts are estimating. 


x k« * 


Office of War Information is redou- 
bling its efforts to get a voice in the in- 
formation policies of the War, Navy 
and State Departments. But Elmer 
Davis’s moves in this direction have 
yet to show substantial results. 


x * * 


Friction between the State Depart- 
ment and the Board of Economic 
Warfare is being ironed out. Back- 
stage reports are that a satisfactory 
method of operations now has been 
adopted. 


2 2 f 


Delay by BEW in granting an export 
license for retreading equipment to 
the Dominican Republic has upset 
some Government departments. Re- 
treads and recaps are needed for Do- 
minican Republic tires if a land-water 
route from the U.S. is to be used to 
supply Puerto Rico with food and 
other commodities. 


x * * 


The Senate tax bill contains several 
“bargaining” provisions which may be 
used when the measure goes to a con- 
ference committee to adjust differ- 
ences with the House bill. Among 
these are surtax rates in the lower 
brackets and the plan for postwar re- 
funds to corporations, both of which 
may be eliminated from the final 
measure. 


x * * 


Some farm leaders are unable to fol- 
low President. Roosevelt’s reasoning. 
They say that, under the Price Con- 
trol Act, the President can lower prices 


of beef cattle from $11.30 a hundred- 
weight to $9.34 a hundredweight. 
However, under the formula laid down ° 
by the President—placing a ceiling § 
either at parity or at the recent price, 
whichever is higher—beef cattle prices 
will be kept up instead of being low 
ered. 


x *k * 


Office of Price Administration is unde: 
pressure to raise ceilings now prevail- 
ing on goods that are imported or ex- 
ported. Some officials already are con- 
vinced, but top executives are sticking 
to current ceilings. 


xk * * 


Businessmen now working for the 
Government are launching a build-up 
campaign for Donald Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman. Their 
purpose is twofold: a genuine regard 
for the WPB chief, and fear that, un- 
less confidence in WPB is restored, 
the Army will take over most opera- 
tions. 


xk * 


Congressmen are becoming increas- 
ingly critical of growing material 
shortages. They find it hard to believe 
that this country actually could have 
a steel shortage in the face of its 
tremendous steel-producing capacity. 
They would applaud vigorous action 
against black markets. 


x * * 


Government agencies recently have 
been asked to permit the destruction 
of thousands of gallons of gasoline. 
Reason is that refineries are having 4 
storage problem, yet these refineries 
cannot curtail production because of 
the need for high-octane fuel .and 
Diesel oil. 


x * * 


Diplomatic sources in Washington re- 
port that, since the bombings of Ger- 
many, so many Germans have gone 
to Norway that food and housing con- 
ditions in the latter country are be- 
coming crowded. 
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A section gang... 


None of its members pilots a plane 
through the early morning sky. ‘Their 
job is less romantic, less adventurous 
—even less hazardous. But no less 
essential. 


For they’re fighters on the transpor- 
tation front. They re keeping in top- 
notch condition New York Central’s 
24.000 miles of track ... the famous 


Water Level Route, now one of 


America’s busiest military supply 
lines, carrying troops and war ma- 
terials between the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


DAWN PATROL 


In this vital “war of movement” 
New York Central passengers and 
shippers play an important part...as 
do countless thousands of other rail- 
road users throughout the country. 

As passengers, they are planning 
their trips for mid-week. They are 
travelling light. They are making 
their reservations and buying their 
tickets well in advance. 

As shippers, they are seeing that 
freight cars are loaded to capacity. and 
loaded fast. and unloaded promptly, 
Every 1°¢ increase in freight car util- 
ization adds 20,000 cars to America’s 
“war of movement.” 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 





For the part these people have 


played already—for their “thumbs 
up” attitude towards occasional in- 
conveniences—all the employees of 
New York Central are extremely 
grateful. 

Today the 130,000 employees of 
New York Central, together with the 
employees of all American railroads, 
have just one object in view—the 
complete and crushing defeat of the 
Axis powers. That is the job to which 
thev have dedicated themselves. And 
with your help, they Il see it through! 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 


“Boy, That's Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


.+.and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen—see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf... These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


than 2 to 1. 


Isn't that worth remembering...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 


With men who know tobacco best —it’s Luckies 2 to 1 
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